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TO  HONOR  MATTHEW  FONTAINE  MAURY. 

The  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  Association,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  has  the  following 
pamphlets  for  sale: 

1.  A Sketch  of  Maury.  By  Miss  Maria  Blair. 

2.  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury.  By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Buford  Phillips. 

3.  Memorials  to  Three  Great  Virginians — Lee,  Jackson,  Maury.  By  John  Coke, 
Miller,  and  Morgan. 

4.  Financial  Prospectus. 

All  four  sent  for  $1.00,  postpaid. 

Order  from  Mrs.  E.  E.  Moffitt,  1014  West  Franklin  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 


VALUABLE  BOOKS. 

Memoirs  of  the  War  in  the  Southern  Department  of  the  United  States.  By 
Gen.  Henry  Lee.  Edited  by  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  A fine  copy  of  this  book.  Il- 
lustrated  $7  50 

Life  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  By  John  Esten  Cooke.  An  especially  nice  copy  of 

this  book 6 00 

Shelby  and  His  Men.  By  John  N.  Edwards  (scarce) 5 00 

Service  Afloat.  By  Admiral  Semmes.  Illustrated 7 00 

Lee  and  His  Generals.  By  William  Parker  Snow.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

Good  as  new 5 00 

With  Saber  and  Scalpel.  By  John  A.  Wyeth 5 00 

Life  of  Jefferson  Davis.  By  Frank  H.  Alfriend 4 00 

Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War.  By  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon 5 00 

Memoirs  of  Jefferson  Davis.  By  Mrs.  Davis.  Two  volumes 8 00 
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J.  R.  Bramblet,  of  Milburn,  Ky.,  who 
served  with  Company  B,  5th  Kentucky 
Cavalry,  would  like  to  hear  from  any 
surviving  comrades  who  can  testify 
to  his  service,  as  he  is  trying  to  get  a 
pension.  He  is  now  nearly  eighty-three 
years  old.  He  was  with  General  Mor- 
gan, and  in  prison  twice,  but  escaped 
both  times.  He  enlisted  in  Scott 
County,  Ky.,  SeptemDer  2,  1862;  was 
captured  by  bushwhackers  in  October, 
1862,  near  Crab  Orchard. 


E.  F.  McRae,  of  McRae,  Ga.,  is  seek- 
ing his  father’s  record  as  a Confederate 
soldier  and  will  appreciate  hearing 
from  anyone  who  knew  him  either  dur- 
ing or  since  the  war;  thinks  his  captain’s 
name  was  Edgerton.  Daniel  M.  McRae 
seems  to  have  gone  to  Florida  from 
Georgia,  and  after  being  there  for 
awhile,  was  elected  to  the  State  legisla- 
ture and  served  there.  There  is  no 
record  available  of  his  service  with  the 
Confederate  army. 


Mrs.  S.  A.  Walter,  of  Greenbrier, 
Ark.,  Route  1,  is  trying  to  get  informa- 
tion on  her  husband’s  service  as  a Con- 
federate soldier  in  her  effort  to  secure  a 
pension.  Jeremiah  Walter  served  with 
the  35th  Mississippi  (Major  Ray),  was 
captured  in  July,  *** — ;,  on  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River,  and  taken  to  Camp 
Douglass.  Will  appreciate  hearing 
from  any  of  his  surviving  comrades. 


Caleb  Thomas,  of  Glasgow,  Mo.,  who 
served  with  the  1st  Missouri  Brigade, 
Hardee’s  Corps,  makes  inquiry  about 
the  Butts  family  living  near  Milledge- 
ville,  Ga.,  during  the  war.  He  says: 
“I  was  wounded  in  1864,  and  stayed 
with  the  Butts  family  a month,  and 
would  like  to  locate  some  member  of  it. 
I served  under  Hood,  Johnston,  Pem- 
berton; was  in  the  army  from  1862  to 
the  end.  I will  be  eighty-five  years  old 
next  January.” 


T.  B.  Walker,  of  San  Angelo,  Tex., 
now  eighty-seven  years  old,  enlisted  at 
Lynville,  Tenn.,  in  1861,  with  Company 
B,  3rd  Tennessee  Infantry,  John  C. 
Brown’s  Regiment,  and  he  would  like 
to  hear  from  any  survivors  of  his  com- 
pany or  regiment,  who  can  communicate 
with  him  at  above  address,  35  West 
Sixth  Street. 


T.  H.  McGregor,  805  Littlefield  Build- 
ing, Austin,  Tex.,  wants  a copy  of  the 
address  made  by  Judge  Andrew  Cald- 
well at  a reunion  in  Franklin,  Tenn., 
some  thirty  years,  ago.  Thinks  this 
was  published  in  pamphlet  form  after- 
wards, and  he  would  appreciate  hearing 
from  anyone  who  can  furnish  a copy  of 
it. 


U.  D.  C.  Seals,  two  cents  each, 
either  loose  or  in  boxes  containing  one 
hundred,  can  be  procured  through  Miss 
Sally  W.  Maupin,  2004  Maryland  Ave- 
nue, Baltimore,  Md.  The  proceeds 
will  be  given  Miss  Ann  B.  Bruin, 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  State  Director  for 
the  Mrs.  Norman  V.  Randolph  Relief 
Fund,  U.  D.  C. 
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UNITED  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS 

GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

I Gen.  J.  C.  Foster,  Houston,  Tex Commander  in  Chief 

j Gen.  H.  R.  Lee,  Nashville,  Tenn Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Kernan,  7219  Elm  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Assistant  to  the  Adjutant  General 
Gen.  W.  D.  Matthews,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla Chaplain  General 

DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS. 

Gen.  E.  D.  Taylor,  Richmond,  Va Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

Gen.  A.  T.  Goodwyn,  Elmore,  Ala Army  of  Tennessee 

Gen.  R.  A.  Miller,  Abilene,  Tex Trans-Mississippi 

DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 

Alabama — Jasper Gen.  T.  P.  Lamkin 

I Arkansas — Little  Rock Gen.  J.  W.  Hollis 

| Florida — Tallahassee Gen.  T.  J.  Appleyard 

I Georgia — Atlanta Gen.  D.  B.  Freeman 

I Kentucky — Richmond Gen.  N.  B.  Deatherage 

Louisiana — Coushatta Gen.  L.  W.  Stephens 

Maryland — Baltimore Gen.  H.  M.  Wharton 

Mississippi — Durant Gen.  F.  A Howell 

Missouri — Kansas  City Gen.  A.  A.  Pearson 

! North  Carolina,  Ansonville Gen.  W.  A.  Smith 

j Oklahoma — Tulsa Gen.  J.  A.  Yeager 

South  Carolina — Columbia Gen.  D.  W.  McLaurin 

Tennessee — Nashville Gen.  John  P.  Hickman 

Texas— Dallas R.  C.  Cornwal 

i]  Virginia — Petersburg Gen.  Homer  Atkinson 

West  Virginia — Lewisburg Gen.  Thomas  H.  Dennis 

||  California — Los  Angeles Gen.  S.  S.  Simmons 
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Gen.  James  A.  Thomas,  Dublin,  Ga Honorary  Commander  for  Lift 

j Gen.  K.  M.  Van  Zandt,  Fort  Worth,  Tex Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  W.  B.  Freeman,  Richmond,  Va Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  Felix  H.  Robertson,  Waco,  Tex Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke,  Mathews,  Va Honorary  Chaplain  General  forLife 


LO  UISIA  NA  VE  TERA  NS  IN  RE  UNION. 

The  annual  reunion  of  the  Louisiana  Division,  U.  C.  V., 
will  be  held  at  Lake  Charles,  October  20-21. 


TO  THE  SONS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

The  Commander  in  Chief,  U.  C.  V.,  sends  a message  to 
the  Sons  of  the  South: 

The  soldiers  of  the  South  are  rapidly  answering  the  roll 
call  to  a higher  service,  in  a more  exalted  sphere,  and  in  a few 
more  years  General  Lee’s  great  army  of  the  brave  men  of  the 
South  will  relinquish  their  active  service  and  join  their  com- 
rades in  the  great  reunion  which  will  last  throughout  eternity. 
They  will  bequeath  to  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Confederate 
soldiers  a glorious  and  enviable  heritage  of  loyalty,  patriotism, 
chivalry,  and  devotion  to  the  cause  we  love,  and  I am  sending 
this  message  to  the  Sons  of  the  South: 

May  you  grasp  the  torch  as  it  falls  from  the  hand  of  your 
fathers,  and  as  the  mantle  falls  from  our  shoulders,  may  it 
tenderly  and  lovingly  enfold  itself  not  only  about  your  shoul- 
ders, but  close  around  your  hearts. 

May  the  Sons  and  Daughters  have  a vision.  “ Where  there 
is  no  vision,  the  people  perish.” 

J.  C.  Foster,  Commander  in  Chief,  U.  C.  V. 


LOVE’S  LOYAL  LEAGUE. 

Inscribed  Affectionately  to  Sons  of  Confederate 
Veterans. 

BY  HUGH  GAYLORD  BARCLAY. 

“Land  of  the  Leal”!  We  sons  love  thee  the  same 
As  did  our  sires  and  grandsires  long  ago. 

No  fairer  land  has  earned  a nobler  fame 

Than  ours,  that  forgave  foe  that  wrought  us  woe! 
In  dark  despair,  when  South  was  overrun 
By  hordes  of  ruthless  raiders,  hired  to  harm, 

Our  hopeless  hearts  beheld  peace's  sinking  sun 
' Deep  hid  by  clouds  of  menace  and  alarm! 

Now  time  has  dispelled  grim  war’s  fateful  mist, 

And  peace  once  more  reigns  queen  of  all  the  land. 
Yet,  our  Southland  will  stay  love’s  home — sun-kist! 

And  “Veterans’  Sons”  will  stay  love’s  loyal  band. 
Now,  North  and  South  are  each  loyal  and  true; 

But  Love  and  Leal  wove  deathless  crown  for  you. 
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Office:  Methodist  Publishing  House  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


D.  POPE,  Editor. 


OUR  OWN  GREAT. 

Proud  of  my  land,  my  section — I admit  the  charge! 

Good  reason,  too,  I have.  Where  shall  one  find  so  large 
The  list  of  greatness  as  among  our  honored  sons — 
Inventors,  statesmen,  warriors,  poets,  shining  ones 
There  are  who  lived  and  loved  and  labored  here,  as  high 
As  history  has  heralded  in  years  gone  by, 

In  any  age,  in  any  era,  land,  or  clime, 

In  any  period,  any  crisis,  any  time 

When  men  were  wanted.  . . . We  need  not  to  borrow  light 
From  other  lands  or  sections,  or  from  ages  bright 
With  stars  back  in  the  morning  time  of  history. 

Here,  from  our  soil,  beneath  our  sun  they  grew  to  be 
Great  men,  and  leaders,  patriots  whom  we  love  to  claim 
Among  the  noblest  who  were  ever  known  to  Fame. 

— D.  G.  Bickers. 


THE  BANNER  STATE,  U.  C.  V. 

Referring  to  the  mention  in  the  September  Veteran  of 
his  work  in  reorganizing  Camps  in  the  Oklahoma  Division, 
Gen.  J.  A.  Yeager,  commanding  that  Division,  sends  a little 
report  as  to  his  methods  in  carrying  on  this  work,  giving  an 
outline  of  his  work  beginning  in  1925  as  State  Commander. 
He  says: 

“At  Memphis,  in  1924,  our  State  report  was  fifty-two 
Camps,  thirty-six  of  which  paid  dues,  giving  our  State  seventy- 
five  votes.  Digging  up  the  old  roster  of  years  ago,  I found 
there  were  at  one  time  seventy-three  Camps  in  the  Oklahoma 
Division.  My  next  move  was  to  find  how  many  veterans  we 
had  on  the  pension  roll  of  Oklahoma,  and  from  our  pension 
commissioner  I secured,  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
pensioners,  some  twelve  hundred  of  them.  I then  began 
rekindling  interest  among  them,  reorganizing  and  organizing 
Camps  from  this  number,  never  using  less  than  five  members 
to  begin  with,  knowing  there  were  others  in  the  same  com- 
munity not  on  the  pension  rolls.  Each  reorganized  Camp  was 
given  its  old  name  and  number  in  the  U.  C.  V.  There  were 
sixteen  to  rekindle  and  twenty-one  to  organize  and  reorganize. 
Our  report  at  Tampa  gave  us  sixty-seven  Camps  with  all  dues 
paid. 

“I  want  to  thank  the  eight  Brigade  Commanders,  with  the 
Daughters  and  Sons,  foi  their  help  in  making  our  repoit  pos- 
sible— a perfect  State  organization. 

“Now,  I would  suggest  to  the  Commanders  of  the  seventeen 
federated  States  that  each  prepare  a complete  State  roster, 
giving  number  of  Camps  by  brigades,  and  each  try  to  have  a 
complete  State  roster  to  report  at  the  Little  Rock  reunion, 
May  7-9,  1928.” 


Confederates  in  South  America. — Recently  a letter 
came  from  Mrs.  Martha  Norris,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
expressing  a desire  to  subscribe  to  the  Veteran,  and  her 
order  was  received  shortly  afterwards.  She  wrote  that  her 
husband,  Robert  C.  Norris,  fought  under  Stonewall  Jackson, 
General  Lee,  and  other  Confederate  leaders,  and  when  the 
end  came,  he  and  others,  who  did  not  feel  that  they  could 
live  under  the  government  which  had  overcome  the  South, 
went  to  Brazil  and  there  established  a colony  of  Americans. 


An  account  of  this  colony  was  given  in  the  Veteran  many 
years  ago,  with  a picture  of  those  Confederate  pioneers  in 
South  America  who  were  then  living.  All  of  them  have  passed 
away,  and  their  descendants  are  scattered. 


A QUERY. 

BY  ARTHUR  H.  JENNINGS,  CHAIRMAN  OF  HISTORY  COMMITTEE, 
S.  C.  V. 

What  analogy  is  there  between  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Abraham 
Lincoln?  Before  me,  as  I write,  there  is  a postal  card  with 
the  faces  of  both  Lee  and  Lincoln  printed  at  the  top.  This 
is  an  insurance  advertisement.  There  is  a proposal  in  the 
West  somewhere  to  build  a Lincoln-Lee  University.  There 
stretches  across  the  Potomac  a great  bridge  running  from  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  toward  Arlington  which  is  to  go  further, 
if  possible,  in  this  matter  of  allying  these  two  names.  , Where 
is  the  analogy? 

In  the  matter  of  family,  birth,  tradition,  education,  religion, 
politics,  ideals,  deportment,  personal  appearance — is  there 
any  slightest  element  of  similarity  between  Lee  and  Lincoln? 

Why  has  the  North,  after  years  of  vainly  trying  to  blacken 
the  name  of  Lee  and  fasten  the  stigma  of  deserter  and  traitor 
upon  his  fame,  now  turned  to  the  attempt  everywhere  to 
link  his  name  with  its  hero,  Lincoln? 

You  cannot  say  it  is  done  for  love  of  Lee;  we  know  that  is 
not  so.  Hence  it  must  be  for  love  of  Lincoln,  assuming  that 
the  effect  will  be  beneficial  to  his  chances  for  future  glory 
when  sane  history  gets  at  the  task  of  writing  his  life  and  not 
his  apotheosis. 

Neither  can  it  be  a gesture  toward  brotherly  love,  a signal 
that  at  last  all  sectional  difference  has  disappeared.  O,  my 
countrymen,  if  you  are  simple  enough  to  think  that,  then 
just  propose  sometime  that,  instead  of  linking  Lee  with 
Lincoln,  the  name  of  Davis  be  put  in  that  situation,  since" 
they  both  were  leaders  of  the  riven  country,  its  joint  Presi- 
dents at  a time  of  strife.  Do  that,  and  then  stand  amazed 
at  what  you  see  and  hear. 

No,  it  is  not  the  disappearance  of  all  sectional  feeling;  it 
is  not  any  love  for  the  South  or  her  great  hero;  it  is  not  a 
gesture  of  brotherly  love.  Any  ten-year-old  child  that  thinks 
a minute  must  know  the  answer.  Knowing  it,  are  we  going 
to  let  the  North  get  away  with  it?  O,  yes,  I am  sure  we  will, 
just  as  we  have  a dozen  or  score  of  other  similar  performances. 


REUNION  OF  THE  ARKANSAS  DIVISION,  U.  C.  V. 

The  following  letter  comes  from  C.  J.  Stewart,  formerly  of 
Clarksville,  Ark.,  but  now  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  and  a 
member  of  the  David  Hammond  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  of  that 
place: 

“As  a constant  subscriber  to  and  reader  of  the  Veteran, 
I note  that  the  Arkansas  Division,  U.  C.  V.,  will  convene  in 
reunion  on  October  11,  12,  at  Little  Rock.  I am  one  of  the 
‘Old  Boys’  still  living,  and  am  very  desirous  to  associate  once 
more  on  time’s  side  of  eternity  with  comrades  who  served  in 
the  Confederate  States  army,  Cabell’s  Brigade,  Fagan’s 
Division,  Major  General  Price’s  Corps,  E.  Kirby  Smith  in 
command  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  in  1864-65. 

. . . I trust  that  all  comrades  who  possibly  can  will  come 
to  this  reunion,  for  it  stands  to  reason  that  we  will  not  meet 
many  more  times  to  talk  over  our  hardships  and  pleasures 
of  the  War  of  the  Sixties.” 
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REFLECTION:  COMMENT. 

BY  CORNELIUS  B.  HITE.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

I wish  to  thank  Mr.  M.  F.  Powell,  of  Baltimore,  for  his 
kindly  correction  of  the  apparent  anachronism  in  my  article 
in  the  July  Veteran  referring  to  the  extravagant  praise  of 
alleged  activities  of  Charles  and  Daniel  Carroll  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Calverts  of  Maryland,  as  well  as  of  the  rest  of 
the  country,  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Grosvenor  in  the 
February,  1927,  number  of  the  National  Geographic  Magazine 
when  I was  “shooting  at  random,’’  so  to  saV,  trying  zo  solve 
the  following  riddle — viz.:  “To  the  illustrious  Marylanders, 
John  Hanson  particularly,  and  to  Charles  Carroll  and  Daniel 
Carroll  belong  the  credit  of  suggesting  and  successfully  urging 
the  policy  that  has  changed  the  whole  map  of  the  United 
States  and  the  whole  course  of  our  national  life.” 

Now,  in  returning  thanks,  allow  me  to  state  here  that  I 
regret  Mr.  Powell  has  thrown  no  light  on  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Grosvenor's  eulogy  of  the  Carrolls;  but  I hope  some  one 
more  enlightened  than  either  of  us  will  please  explain  the 
“riddle”  by  showing  what  is  meant  by  the  above  quotation; 
for  to  me  it  seems  wholly  impossible  that  these  two  Roman 
Catholics  could  shape  in  any  remarkable  way  the  political 
future  of  the  thirteen  original  colonies,  when  Roman  Cath- 
olics were  a negligible  quantity  therein,  without  the  fact 
being  more  generally  known. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  well  as  the  originator 
and  author  of  the  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory;  and,  also,  his  influence  secured 
important  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

It  is  also  well  known  what  James  Madison,  Washington, 
Hamilton,  Morris,  and  some  others  did  in  producing  a Con- 
stitution; but  what  did  Charles  and  Daniel  Carroll  do  out  of 
the  ordinary  r61e  of  a member  of  either  the  Congress  or  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention?  Mr.  Grosvenor  has  stated 
they  performed  some  conspicuous  service;  and  surely  he 
would  not  make  such  an  assertion  unsupported  by  reliable 
testimony.  Let  us  have  this  “reliable  testimony,”  if  it  can 
be  produced. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  religions  freedom  in  the  early 
colonial  history  of  Maryland,  raised  by  Mr.  Powell,  allow 
me  to  state  that  all  of  the  reliable  history  of  the  period  seems 
to  disprove  the  Lord  Baltimore  claim  of  having  established, 
first,  on  North  American  soil  “religious  freedom,”  within  the 
first  fifteen  years  of  its  colonial  existence — that  is,  say,  from 
1634,  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  good  ships  Ark  and  Dove 
with  their  cargoes  of  emigrants,  at  St.  Clements  Island  in 
the  Potomac  River,  in  1649,  the  date  of  the  legislative  act 
granting  qualified  “religious  freedom.” 

Before  the  passage  of  this  act  by  the  Maryland  legislature 
(which,  by  the  way,  was  two-thirds  Protestant),  Cecilius 
Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore  II,  authorized  his  brother,  Leonard 
(the  governor  and  resident  in  the  province),  to  tolerate  “re- 
ligious freedom”;  and  that  this  was  a wise  resolve  is  shown 
by  the  records  of  the  English  Province  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  Seventh  Series,  pages  255,  259,  and  260,  by  Father 
White,  a Jesuit  priest,  as  follows:  “For  in  leading  the  colony 
to  Maryland,  by  far  the  greater  part  are  heretics” — that  is, 
Protestants. 

Again,  he  states:  “In  a country  like  this,  newly  planted 
and  depending  wholly  upon  England,  there  is  not,  nor  can 
be,  any  ecclesiastical  discipline  established  by  law,  nor  the 
Catholic  religion  publicly  allowed.” 

All  this  shows  the  prevalence  of  Protestantism  and  non- 
Catholicism  in  the  Province,  and  the  necessity  for  absolute 
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religious  toleration;  but  more  for  the  welfare  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics, and,  too,  as  an  inducement  to  secure  settlers. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  George  Calvert  I died  before 
completing  his  charter  (1632);  hence  it  was  granted  to  his 
son,  Cecilius,  Lord  Baltimore  II,  by  Charles  I,  Protestant 
king  of  England. 

Now,  this  charter  bound  the  Proprietary  of  the  Province 
of  Maryland  to  “protect  God's  Holy  Church”  and  the  true 
“Christian  Religion,”  and  to  “observe  the  ecclesiastical  laws 
of  our  kingdom  of  England.”  Therefore,  Lord  Baltimore  was 
bound  and  compelled  to  tolerate  the  worship  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  his  new  colony  and  deserves  no  special  credit  for 
doing  so.  (See  Dr.  McKim  on  “Romanism  in  the  Light  of 
History.”) 

It  may  be  well  to  state,  also,  that  the  first  House  of  As- 
sembly of  Maryland  was  not  established  till  1639;  whereas, 
Roger  Williams  founded  his  colony  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
1636  to  1638,  on  the  basis  of  pure  democracy,  which  means 
the  citizen  rules  in  all  matters  and  not  the  priest. 

Finally,  I ask  Mr.  Powell  to  notice  that  Everybody’s  En- 
cyclopedia says  the  name  of  George  Rogers  Clark  is  correctly 
spelled  with  or  without  a final  “e.” 


CA  USE  OF  CHURCH  SEPARA  TION. 

BY  WILLIAM  A.  LOVE,  COLUMBUS,  MISS. 

The  very  interesting  communication  in  the  September 
number  of  the  Veteran  from  Dr.  Charles  R.  Hyde,  of  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  exemplifying  the  character  of  that  distin- 
guished man  of  affairs,  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Wilson,  recalls  certain 
incidents  of  a more  or  less  public  nature  occurring  both  before 
and  after  the  war  against  secession.  It  is,  therefore,  with  a 
purpose  of  recording  some  facts  that  may  add  to  or  call  to 
mind  acts  of  those  eventful  periods. 

My  father,  Drennan  Love,  was  a lay  commissioner  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Tombeckbe,  now  East  Mississippi,  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  in  April,  1853,  and  I represented  the  same 
Presbytery  in  a like  capacity  in  the  General  Assembly  at 
Augusta,  Ga.,  in  1886,  just  thirty-three  years  later. 

Now,  there  were  certain  changes  made  during  this  interim 
that  renders  some  statements  necessary  in  order  to  reach  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  peculiar  situations  then  existing. 

In  May,  1861,  the  Assembly  again  met  in  Philadelphia. 
Several  months  before  this  the  Southern  States,  at  different 
dates,  in  accordance  with  specific  reasons  stated  in  their  resolu- 
tions of  withdrawal  from  the  Union  of  States,  had  organized 
themselves  into  a separate  and  independent  government 
known  as  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  action,  commissioners  from  these  States  were  present 
and  participated  in  its  deliberation.  During  the  course  of 
proceedings,  one  Dr.  Gardner  Spring,  a commissioner  from 
one  Presbytery  of  New  York,  and  pastor  of  the  Brick  Church 
in  the  city,  offered  a resolution,  the  substance  of  which  was 
a declaration  that  the  Christian  citizenship  of  the  United 
States  was  morally  bound  to  render  it  their  loyal  support; 
in  other  words,  it  was  an  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
to  dictate  and  determine  the  allegiance  of  its  members  re- 
gardless of  locality,  political  conviction,  or  governmental 
attachment.  At  that  particular  time  it  should  be  understood 
that  there  were  two  republican  governments  existing,  side 
by  side,  the  people  of  the  old  praying  for  a resumption  of 
former  authority,  while  the  people  of  the  new  were  praying  as 
fervently  for  the  success  of  their  independent  government. 
However,  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Spring  resolution,  there 
remained  only  one  rightful  and  self-respecting  course  to  pur- 
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sue — to  wit:  the  withdrawal  of  the  Southern  commissioners 
from  the  Church  of  their  fathers.  So,  later,  responding  to 
the  invitation  of  Rev.  Joseph  R.  Wilson,  then  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  representatives  of  the 
Southern  Presbyteries  met  there  and  formed  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  with  Dr. 
B.  M.  Palmer  as  Moderator. 

In  1886,  this  Assembly  met  at  Augusta,  the  place  of  its 
organization  twenty-five  years  before,  and  as  an  appropriate 
recognition  of  the  memorable  occasion,  an  interesting  and 
highly  valuable  historical  program  was  enacted.  Dr.  Joseph 
R.  Wilson,  the  father  of  Woodrow,  being  then,  as  for  years 
before,  the  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Assembly,  was  known  personally 
to  most  of  the  commissioners.  Passing  across  the  rostrum 
during  an  intermission,  Dr.  Wilson  called  me  to  his  desk  and 
giving  me  the  address  of  Dr.  Palmer,  who  was  visiting  rela- 
tives in  South  Carolina,  directed  that  he  be  advised  of  the 
date  for  his  intended  memorial  address.  That  assignment  to 
special  duty  is  recalled  by  Dr.  Hyde’s  minute  descriptive 
recollections  of  the  Wilsons  and  the  accompanying  picture  of 
the  father,  the  only  one  seen  that  presents  a striking  resem- 
blance to  the  original  at  that  date. 

Although  more  than  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
close  of  hostilities,  there  were  a number  of  ex-Confederates 
among  the  commissioners,  notably,  the  Moderator,  Dr.  J. 
H.  Bryson,  and  Dr.  G.  B.  Strickler,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee of  which  the  writer  was  a member,  and  others  not  recalled. 
Alas,  alas!  how  few,  if  any,  that  have  not  answered  the  Last 
Roll. 


HOW  THE  CONFEDERACY  MET  THE  GUNPOWDER 
PROBLEM. 

(This  article,  contributed  by  C.  Stewart  Comeaux,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Institute  of  Makers  of  Explosives,  is  based  on  a 
chapter  devoted  to  the  expedients  of  the  Confederacy  in 
making  gunpowder  as  given  in  the  “History  of  the  Explosive 
Industry  in  America,”  hereinafter  referred  to.) 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  the  Civil  War,  a 
phase  which  is  given  little  attention  in  the  histories  of  that 
conflict,  was  the  way  in  which  the  Confederacy  met  the  gun- 
powder needs  of  its  fighting  forces  in  the  face  of  almost  in- 
surmountable difficulties. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  all  the  powder  mills  in  the  na- 
tion, save  two,  were  in  the  Northern  States;  and  the  two 
which  the  Southerners  possessed  were  of  such  small  capacity 
and  so  poorly  equipped  that  they  were  of  little  practical  value. 

The  result  was  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  the  South’s 
chief  problem  was  obtaining  gunpowder  in.  the  quickest  pos- 
sible way.  She  had  confiscated  60,000  pounds  through  the 
capture  of  the  Union  arsenal  at  Norfolk,  and  some  small  por- 
tions which  had  been  left  in  various  places  following  the 
Mexican  War;  but  this  was  woefully  inadequate  for  the  thou- 
sands of  gray-clad  fighters  who  had  rushed  to  the  colors  to 
face  their  better-equipped  foes  from  the  North. 

With  a characteristic  resourcefulness,  however,  the  South 
met  the  emergency  in  a practical  way.  President  Davis  ap- 
pointed Col.  George  Washington  Rains,  a native  of  North 
Carolina  and  a graduate  from  West  Point,  to  take  charge  of 
the  making  of  gunpowder  for  the  Southern  fighting  forces. 

How  the  Colonel,  with  little  knowledge  of  gunpowder 
manufacture,  and  with  little  or  no  equipment  for  making  that 
necessary  product,  erected  a plant,  adopted  English  methods, 
and  supplied  the  Confederacy  with  2,700,000  pounds  of  ex- 
cellent powder  is  told  in  dramatic  fashion  by  Arthur  P.  Van 
Gelder  and  Hugo  Schlatter,  two  eminent  American  chemists, 
in  their  book,  recently  published  by  the  University  of  Colum- 


bia Press,  entitled  the  “History  of  the  Explosives  Industry 
of  America,”  the  first  authoritative  history  on  the  subject. 

Immediately  following  his  appointment,  the  “History” 
says  that  Colonel  Rains  made  a hurried  survey  of  the  South- 
ern States  to  select  a suitable  site  for  a large  powder  mill. 

“Augusta,  Ga.,  was  finally  chosen  on  account  of  its  central 
position,  its  transportation  facilities  by  rail  and  water,  its 
water  power,  and  its  security  from  attack.  The  choice  was 
a wise  one,  for  Augusta  was  the  only  city  of  note  in  the  South 
that  was  not  occupied  at  one  time  or  another  by  the  Federal 
forces.” 

When  the  site  had  been  chosen,  Colonel  Rains  was  con- 
fronted with  manifold  problems.  However,  “by  good  fortune, 
he  came  into  possession  of  a pamphlet  by  Major  Bradley, 
the  superintendent  of  the  British  Gunpowder  Factory  at 
Waltham  Abbey,  in  which  the  process  and  machinery  em- 
ployed at  that  plant  were  described,  although  no  plans  were 
given.  He  also  found  a man  by  the  name  of  Wright  who  had 
worked  at  Waltham  Abbey,  and  whom  he  describes  as  the 
only  man  in  the  Southern  States  who  had  seen  gunpowder 
made  by  an  incorporating  mill.” 

The  “History”  then  goes  into  intricate  technical  details 
as  to  how  he  made  his  powder.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that 
Jefferson  Davis,  in  his  book,  “The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Con- 
federate Government,”  declared  of  Colonel  Rains:  “It  is  but 
a just  tribute  to  say  that,  beginning  without  even  instructed 
workmen,  he  had  before  the  close  of  the  war  made  what,  in 
the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  has  been  pronounced  to  be 
the  best  powder  mill  in  the  world,  and  in  which  powder  of 
every  variety  of  grain  was  manufactured  of  materials  which 
had  been  purified  from  those  qualities  which  cause  its  de- 
terioration under  long  exposure  to  a moist  atmosphere.” 

President  Davis  added,  in  another  chapter  of  his  book, 
that  “had  Admiral  Semmes  been  supplied  with  this  powder, 
it  is  demonstrated  by  the  facts  which  have  been  established 
that  the  engagement  between  the  Alabama  and  the  Kearsarge 
would  have  resulted  in  a victory  for  the  former.” 

Nothing  now  remains  of  the  old  Confederate  powder  mill 
at  Augusta,  “except  the  great  obelisk  which  inclosed  the 
boiler  house  stack,”  but  there  will  remain  in.  the  annals  of 
Southern  valor  and  sacrifice  the  enterprise  of  Colonel  Rains 
whose  genius  made  possible  the  making  of  5,000  pounds  of 
excellent  military  powder  a day  for  the  Confederate  army 
and  navy,  which  was  of  such  fine  quality  that  the  surplus  of 
70,000  pounds,  which  remained  after  the  war,'  was  used  by 
the  Federal  School  of  Artillery  Practice  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
“on  account  of  its  superiority.” 


Hadn’t  Met  Since  the  War. — Two  Virginia  brothers  who 
joined  opposing  forces  for  the  war  were  Jonathan  and  Henry 
Roten,  who  recently  were  together  again  for  the  first  time 
since  the  wartime  separation.  Henry  Roten  served  with  the 
48th  Virginia  Infantry  and  saw  service  under  the  immortal 
Stonewall  and  was  near  him  when  he  fell  at  Chancellorsville. 
Recently  he  traveled  some  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  his 
home  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  to  visit  his  brother  Jonathan  at 
Huntington,  W.  Va.  The  latter  served  with  the  39th  Ken- 
tucky Volunteer  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.  When  asked  if  they  took 
a shot  at  each  other  during  hostilities,  Jonathan  replied: 
“I  don’t  think  so.  Henry  was  always  too  fast  a runner  for 
me.”  Jonathan  is  now  eighty-five  and  weighs  one  hundred 
and  nine  pounds.  “I’m  sure  we  didn’t,  or  Jonathan  would 
not  be  living,”  retorted  Henry,  who  is  eighty-three  and  tips 
the  scales  at  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  pounds. — New 
York  World. 
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THE  JUNIOR  RESERVES. 

(The  following  poem,  dedicated  to  North  Carolina's  boy 
soldiers  at  the  battle  at  Bentonville,  was  written  by  Elizabeth 
McPherson,  granddaughter  of  Lieut.  Gen.  T.  H.  Holmes, 
senior  Confederate  officer  of  North  Carolina.) 

0,  Sherman  has  come  from  Columbia, 

He  has  foraged  his  way,  mile  by  mile, 

He  has  pillaged,  and  plundered,  and  ravaged, 

He’s  been  king  of  the  road,  all  the  while; 

But  at  Bentonville,  Johnston  stands  in  the  way, 

And  Sherman  must  fight  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

O South,  though  you’re  war-scarred  and  weary, 

Exult  o’er  this  radiant  band, 

Of  your  youngest,  your  not-yet-grown  soldiers, 

How  proudly  and  firmly  they  stand; 

Note  their  buoyant  tread  as  they  march  along; 

Listen,  they’re  singing  an  old  Southern  song. 

In  all  youth’s  power  and  glory, 

With  a sternness  they’ve  borrowed  from  men, 

They  charge  Sherman’s  seasoned  veterans, 

They  fight  like  wild  furies,  and  then — 

Those  childish  faces,  upturned  and  stark, 

Can  we  leave  them  there  in  the  growing  dark? 

For  three  days  the  battle  rages, 

Odds  against  us  five  to  one, 

Then  slowly,  and  very  sadly, 

Each  man  shoulders  his  gun. 

His  name  will  be  seen  on  the  pages  of  fame, 

But  boyhood  gets  lost  in  war’s  little  game. 

Hoke’s  Division,  Junior  Reserves,  Boys’  Brigade, 

Call  them  what  you  will; 

Just  the  mention  of  their  names 
Will  always  give  the  world  a thrill. 

To-day,  we  carve  those  names  in  stone, 

They  wrote  them  in  blood  in  the  days  long  gone. 


MEMORIAL  ON  THE  BATTLE  FIELD  OF  BENTON- 
VILLE.* 

BY  MRS.  JOHN  H.  ANDERSON  CHAIRMAN  BENTONVILLE  BATTLE 
GROUND  COMMITTEE,  NORTH  CAROLINA  DIVISION,  U.  D.  C. 

After  a lapse  of  sixty-two  years,  the  Bentonville  battle 
ground  has  been  recognized  as  the  scene  of  one  of  the  many 
important  engagements  in  the  War  between  the  States.  This 
bloody  battle  of  March  19-21,  1865,  was  desperate  to  the 
last  degree,  and  had  it  been  fought  in  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  the  world  would  have  rung  with  the  news  of  it.  But 
there  had  been  so  many  battles,  many  far  more  deadly  in 
their  totals  of  killed  and  wounded,  that  in  the  last  hours  of  the 
Confederacy  this  one  received  little  attention,  and  the  scene 
of  it  has  been  seldom  visited.  One  of  the  causes  of  this,  no 
doubt,  has  been  its  isolation.  No  good  road  led  to  it,  and  it  has 
not  been  easy  of  access.  With  the  establishing  of  State 
highways  in  that  vicinity  came  the  effort  to  do  something 
in  the  way  of  markiEg  the  place  and  to  give  the  battle  of 
Bentonville  the  historical  recognition  it  deserves. 

The  North  Carolina  Division  of  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  together  with  the  North  Carolina  His- 
torical Commission,  on  September  15,  with  imposing  cere- 


*A detailed  account  of  the  battle  of  Bentonville  was  given  by  Mrs.  Anderson 
in  the  May  issue  of  the  Veteran. 


monies,  dedicated  a memorial  tablet  on  a bowlder  of  native 
stone  in  commemoration  of  the  bravery  of  our  Southern 
soldiers  in  this  battle.  This  memorial  marks  the  battle  field 
of  Bentonville,  where  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  with  about 

15.000  Confederate  troops,  principally  from  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Missis- 
sippi, checked  the  advance  of  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman’s  army 
of  United  States  troops  until  confronted  with  overwhelming 
numbers.  Conspicuous  in  this  battle  were  three  regiments 
and  one  battalion  of  North  Carolina  Junior  Reserves  in  Gen. 
Robert  F.  Hoke’s  Division. 

General  Johnston,  carrying  out  his  plan  to  strike  Sherman 
before  Terry  and  Schofield  came  up,  concentrated  his  army 
at  the  hamlet  of  Bentonville,  Johnston  County,  N.  C.,  and 
there  repulsed  the  Federal  advance.  The  Confederates  had 

14.000  men  in  the  battle  and  the  Federals  more  than  twice 
that  number.  All  together  Sherman’s  army,  with  its  support- 
ing column  near  by,  numbered  70,0000  well-trained,  seasoned 
soldiers. 

In  this  final  encounter  was,  as  stated,  the  whole  brigade  of 
Junior  Reserves,  so  aptly  called  by  Gov.  Z.  B.  Vance,  the 
“seed  corn  of  the  Confederacy,”  all  lads  between  seventeen 
and  eighteen,  for  on  reaching  the  latter  age  they  automatical- 
ly passed  into  “line”  regiments.  The  thirty-five  companies 
— three  regiments  and  a battalion  of  five  companies — had  a 
total  strength  of  2,887,  and  suffered  a loss  in  this  Bentonville 
battle  of  151.  This  was  the  “Boys’  Brigade,”  by  far  the  most 
unique  organization  in  either  the  Federal  or  Confederate 
armies.  Virginia  has  splendidly  memorialized  the  gallantry 
of  the  cadet  corps  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  in  action 
at  the  battle  of  New  Market,  which  was  so  resolute  and  brave 
in  its  “baptism  of  fire”  there,  and  which  won  the  highest 
praise  from  the  Federals  and  Confederates;  but  not  until 
now  has  North  Carolina  recognized  its  own  “Boys’  Brigade,” 
of,  say,  ten  times  the  strength  of  the  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute Cadets.  The  Boys’  Brigade  of  General  Hoke  was  on 
the  left  wing  of  that  division  at  Bentonville,  and  its  gallantry 
was  highly  praised  by  Generals  Johnston,  Hardee,  Hoke,  and 
Colonel  Nethercutt.  Historians  state  that  Hoke’s  Division 
repulsed  the  attacks  of  the  Federals  on  every  occasion,  and 
that  his  services  and  those  of  his  men  at  this  famous  battle 
are  among  the  most  illustrious  examples  of  Confederate 
generalship  and  valor  in  the  whole  course  of  the  war.  Gen. 
Wade  Hampton  has  said:  “Bragg,  by  reason  of  his  rank,  was 
in  command  of  this  division,  but  it  was  really  Hoke’s  Divi- 
sion, and  Hoke  directed  the  fighting.” 

Practically  all  of  the  officers  of  the  Junior  Reserves  had 
been  wounded  in  battle  before  they  took  command  of  this 
organization.  The  brigade  was  commanded  by  Col.  Nether- 
cutt, while  the  three  regiments  of  Junior  Reserves  were 
commanded  by  Cols.  Charles  W.  Broadfoot,  John  H.  Ander- 
son, and  John  W.  Hinsdale,  and  the  battalion  by  Maj.  D.  T. 
Millard. 

With  General  Johnston  were  four  of  the  ablest  engineers 
in  the  Confederate  service.  Both  armies  built  miles  of  breast- 
works for  entrenchments,  and  no  end  of  rifle  pits,  and  the 
fighting  was  terrible. 

There  was  much  artillery  in  action,  and  this  battle  raged 
on  the  19th,  in  the  great  and  gloomy  pine  forest,  and  on 
rather  uneven  ground  with  several  small  streams.  The 
Federals  cut  down  many  of  the  fines  (long  leaf)  and  made 
pens,  into  which  earth  was  thrown,  while  the  Confederates 
used  earth  entirely.  (To-day,  in  some  of  the  entrenchments, 
the  pine  logs,  so  enduring,  are  plainly  visible  in  the  earth, 
wonderfully  preserved  for  sixty-two  years.)  Lines  of  en- 
trenchments are  so  perfectly  preserved  as  to  be  startling. 
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They  extend  for  miles,  some  facing  southward,  those  of  the 
Confederates,  while  those  of  the  Federals  face  northward. 
Men  with  incredible  labor  and  speed  also  built  them,  and 
nature  has  in  all  these  years  cared  for  them  with  infinite 
tenderness.  The  long-leaf  pines,  with  a very  thin  under- 
growth here  and  there,  stand  by  the  thousands,  while 
lying  prostrate  among  them  are  great  numbers  of  fallen  trees. 
In  these  fallen  pines  are  untold  numbers  of  bullets,  with 
many  shell  fragments,  grapeshot,  and  canister.  The  rifle 
pits  are  as  distinct  and  well-preserved  as  if  they  had  been 
dug  but  a few  years  ago.  Time  has  stood  very  still  in  the 
once  bloody  area.  The  entrenchments  of  the  contending 
armies  are  often  but  a fewscore  yards  apart.  It  is  said  that 
across  the  deep  and  rapid  stream  of  Mill  Creek  there  was  a 
bridge  where  a fight  occurred  wth  swords  between  officers  of 
Johnston’s  rearguard  and  those  of  Sherman’s  vangard.  It 
was  across  this  bridge  that  the  retreating  Confederates 
marched  toward  Raleigh,  March  22. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  out  the  lines  of  breastworks,  some 
of  which  are  now  nearly  waist  high. 

The  battle  field  has  an  area  of  four  miles  east  and  west  and 
a mile  north  and  south,  about  twenty-six  hundred  acres, 
most  of  which  is  woods,  with  about  twenty-five  miles  of  en- 
trenchments. These  breastworks  may  be  seen  to-day  as 
silent  reminders  of  the  terrible  efforts  these  boys  made  to 
protect  their  State  and  Southland. 

After  the  ceremony  attending  the  dedication  of  the  me- 
morial at  the  battle  field  on  September  15,  a sham  battle  was 
staged  in  the  trenches  and  over  the  breastworks  by  soldiers 
of  our  State  Guard,  many  of  them  descendants  of  these  boy 
soldiers  of  the  sixties,  but  who  wear  the  khaki  of  a reunited 
country. 

One  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  he  is 
treading  on  ground  where  sixty-two  years  ago  death  stalked. 
On  a recent  visit  to  this  interesting  spot,  I stumbled  on  a 
real  “find,”  a Confederate  musket  covered  by  leaves  in  the 
trench.  The  wooden  stock  had  been  worn  away,  but  the 
iron  barrel  was  in  perfect  condition.  On  the  stock  was  the 
royal  stamp  of  Britain,  with  “Tower,  1862,”  proving  it  to 
be  one  of  the  English  guns  sent  over  for  the  Confederacy.  I 
imagined  it  having  run  the  blockade  at  Fort  Fisher,  being 
consigned  to  the  Confederate  Arsenal  at  Fayetteville,  then 
put  into  the  hands  of  one  of  these  boy  soldiers.  This  old 
musket  could  tell  a story  of  heroism  and  tragedy,  and  I 
could  see  the  fifteen-year  old  lad  as  he  fell,  in  perhaps  the 
first  or  maybe  the  last  charge  at  Bentonville,  when  his  gal- 
lant commander,  Gen.  Robert  F.  Hoke,  gave  the  order  to 
check  the  advancing  hordes  of  Sherman’s  Army. 

“Young  as  the  youngest  who  donned  the  gray, 

True  as  the  truest,  he  wore  it, 

Brave  as  the  bravest,  he  marched  away, 

(Hot  tears  on  the  cheeks  of  his  mother  lay.) 
Triumphant  waved  our  flag  one  day — 

He  fell  in  the  front  before  it.” 

In  1894,  the  Goldsboro  Rifles  erected  a marble  shaft  at 
the  Confederate  burial  ground,  in  which  about  three  hundred 
and  sixty  soldiers  are  buried,  many  of  them  “unknown,”  and 
on  that  occasion  Gen.  Wade  Hampton,  who  commanded  the 
cavalry  in  this  battle,  made  the  address.  On  the  base  of  this 
monument  are  names  of  officers  from  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, Alabama,  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee,  who  fell 
in  battle  there.  The  Confederate  hospital,  the  home  of  Dr. 
John  Harper,  is  still  standing,  adjoining  the  cemetery.  These 
kind  people  went  out  on  the  battle  field  and,  gathering  up 


the  wounded  and  dying,  tenderly  nursed  them  and  gave 
many  Christian  burial. 

These  memorials  will  serve  to  call  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  visit  this  historic  spot  the  sacrifices  and  patriotic  service 
of  our  soldiers  at  Bentonville.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
North  Carolina  will  incorporate  this  battle  ground  into  a 
State  park,  so  that  the  now  plainly  visible  breastworks  and 
other  markers  of  the  last  and  most  important  engagement 
on  North  Carolina  soil  may  be  preserved  to  posterity  as  a 
permanent  memorial  to  the  valor  of  our  soldiers  who  fought 
like  veterans  and  crowned  with  everlasting  glory  North 
Carolina's  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Southern  independence. 

“Bentonville,  however,  was  more  than  a battle,  it  was  a 
poem,"  says  Robert  Lilly  Gray,  editor  of  the  Raleigh  Times. 
“Here  came  the  pattern  of  the  professional  soldier  as  con- 
ceived by  Alexander,  Cyrus,  Caesar,  Napoleon,  and  a host  of 
mditary  conquerors — as  Lincoln  perfected  him  in  logic  and 
Sherman  put  him  ruthlessly  into  practice.  He  was  met  by 
a boy  who  in  our  day  would  be  a high  school  student,  or  at 
best  a college  freshman.  Sherman’s  soldier  was  a hardened, 
practical,  organized,  equipped  fighter.  He  feared  nothing. 
He  came  trailing  disaster  through  conquered  territory,  in- 
vincible. He  met  youth  with  down  on  its  lip  and  flame  in  its 
heart.  He  caught  war  to  the  hilt  from  an  adolescence  fused 
into  heroism  in  the  furnace  of  the  times.  The  veteran  won, 
but  even  he  was  shamed. 

“There  is  in  Confederate  history  one  comparison  with  this 
school-boy  epic — the  battle  of  New  Market.  There  cadets 
of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  charged  and  carried  on 
against  veterans.  They  have  been  sung  and  glorified.  But 
who  knows  Bentonville,  where  the  lads  who  held  up  Sherman 
came  from  the  homes,  without  the  training  in  arms  that  the 
Virginia  schoolboys  possessed,  and  did  an  equal  deed? 

“In  itself,  Bentonville  is  historically  important  to  the 
country  at  large.  The  first  lustrum  of  the  sixties  was  big 
with  a giant  destiny,  and  everything  crucial  to  its  travail 
deserves  perpetuation  as  a part  of  the  mosaic  of  ultimate 
truth.  Nothing  of  this  sort  can  be  neglected  except  at 
definite  cost. 

“Can  we  afford  to  forget  Bentonville?’’ 

“Forgotten?  No — remembered  long 
Shall  be  the  tragic  story 

Of  Southern  soldiers  in  that  war 
So  bitter  and  so  gory. 

They  fought  with  courage  and  they  died 
For  honor,  home,  and  duty. 

Let  passing  years  add  to  each  shrine 
Fresh  tributes  of  rare  beauty.’’ 


CAPTURED  ARTILLERY  FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  MISSIONARY 
RIDGE 
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CAMP  S.  M.  MANNING,  U.  C.  V. 

In  April,  1892,  a Confederate  Survivors’  Association  was 
organized  at  Hawkinsville,  Ga.,  with  the  following  officers: 
President,  Col.  W.  L.  Giice;  First  Vice  President,  Capt.  R. 
W.  Anderson;  Second  Vice  President,  Capt.  P.  T.  McGriff; 
Chaplain,  Rev.  J.  W.  Simmons;  Treasurer,  Daniel  Rhodes; 
Secretary,  D.  G.  Fleming.  For  several  years  annual  reunions 
were  held,  and  during  that  held  in  August,  1896,  Camp  S. 
M.  Manning  was  organized  and  became  No.  816  U.  C.  V. 
The  officers  for  the  Camp  were:  Commander,  R.  W.  Anderson; 
Vice  Commander,  D.  G.  McCormick;  Adjutant,  D.  G.  Flem- 
ing; Treasurer,  Daniel  Rhodes. 

The  Camp  was  named  in  honor  of  Col.  Seaborn  M.  Man- 
ning, of  the  49th  Georgia  Regiment,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Cedar  Run,  Va.  Colonel  Manning  went  from 
Pulaski  County,  Ga.,  as  captain  of  the  Pulaski  Grays,  known 
as  Company  K,  of  the  49th  Georgia,  and  was  later  promoted 
to  command  of  the  regiment. 

Those  who  have  served  as  Commanders  of  Camp  Man- 
ning were:  Capt.  R.  W.  Anderson,  Judge  A.  C.  Pipkin,  Capt. 
J.  H.  Martin,  Judge  H.  A.  Haskins. 

Adjutants  who  gave  faithful  service  to  the  Camp  were: 
J.  L.  Overby,  Judge  A.  C.  Pipkin,  D.  G.  Fleming,  Judge  H.  A. 
Haskins,  F.  H.  Bozeman. 

On  Memorial  Day,  1927,  the  O.  C.  Horne  Chapter,  U.  D.  C., 
of  Hawkinsville,  Ga.,  presented  to  the  veterans  of  Camp 
Manning  the  Stone  Mountain  Memorial  Medal,  which  enrolls 
their  names  in  the  Gold  Star  Book  of  Memory,  to  be  placed 
in  the  Memorial  Hall  at  Stone  Mountain.  The  presentation 
of  these  medals  was  the  tribute  of  Mrs.  Minnie  Manning 
Butler  in  memory  of  her  gallant  and  beloved  father,  Col.  S. 
M.  Manning. 


THE  CONFEDERATE  HOME  OF  OKLAHOMA. 

BY  MRS.  T.  S.  JONES,  SR.,  RUSSELLVILLE,  ALA. 

While  on  a visit  to  one  of  my  sons  in  Wilson,  Okla.,  I was 
taken  to  the  Confederate  Home  as  one  of  the  places  of  interest 
in  Ardmore,  and  it  was,  indeed,  a place  of  interest  to  me. 

I found  a large,  modern,  and  well-furnished  Home  in  which 
the  inmates — more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty — are  as 
happy  and  contented  as  they  could  possibly  be  in  their 
own  homes.  It  is  a home  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  pre- 
sided over  by  a matron  who  has  the  well-being  of  every  in- 
mate at  heart. 

I met  numbers  of  veterans  from  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and 
Georgia,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Martin  V.  King,  formerly  of 
Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  He  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  my  hus- 
band, the  late  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Jones,  who  was  also  a Con- 
federate veteran.  Mr.  King  was  a volunteer  in  1861  and 
served  in  Roddy’s  Cavalry  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  and 
his  wife,  who  was  Miss  M.  P.  Cullender,  are  pleasantly  located 
in  the  Ardmore  Home.  It  was  at  the  request  of  Mr.  King 
that  I am  writing  so  his  old  friends  who  read  the  Veteran 
may  know  how  happily  he  and  his  wife  are  situated. 

The  Home,  which  is  located  in  a most  desirable  portion  of 
Ardmore,  is  composed  of  several  large  brick  buildings,  one 
of  which  is  a well-equipped  hospital.  Each  inmate  of  the 
Home  has  a comfortable,  well-furnished  room.  The  buildings 
are  all  heated  with  natural  gas,  piped  in  from  the  oil  fields 
near  Wilson. 

The  veterans  and  their  wives  are  justly  proud  of  their 
Home.  So  many  of  them  expressed  themselves  to  me  in 
these  words:  “We  have  everything  heart  could  wish  for  here, 
and  are  just  one  big,  happy  family.” 


VETERANS  OF  CAMP  MANNING  ENROLLED  IN  THE  GOLD  STAR  BOOK  OF  MEMORY. 

Top  row:  D.  L.  Ridley,  J.  Robert  Taylor,  G.  W.  Budd,  D.  L.  Stewart,  W.  S.  Lancaster,  Dr.  T.  D.  Walker.^  Bottom  row  :'J.  H.  Ragin,  Enoch  Wade, 
W.  A.  Miller,  S.  B.  Coody,  Z.  J.  Brown,  W.  J.  Mitchell. 
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SURGEONS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

Dr.  John  Henry  Greer,  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  37th 
Battalion,  Virginia  Cavalry. 

BY  MRS.  CABELL  SMITH,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

The  names  of  Confederate  military  leaders  have  taken  their 
legitimate  places  on  the  pages  of  censored  histories,  but  the 
Confederate  surgeons  and  the  brlliance  of  their  fight  against 
unspeakable  odds  are  almost  forgotten  by  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  a heroic  struggle  to  keep  records  of  those  times  un- 
biased. 

If  chronicled  by  a gifted  pen,  the  life  of  Dr.  John  Henry 
Greer  would  be  as  fascinating  as  any  chapter  of  romantic 
fiction. 

The  first  of  his  family  to  settle  in  this  country  was  William 
Greer,  who  married,  in  England,  Miss  Anne  Fitch  (sometimes 
written  Finch),  and,  after  the  birth  of  four  sons,  came  to 
America  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  settled  in  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Maryland.  In  this  unsettled  country,  amid 
the  excitement  of  high  political  feeling,  which  has  never  been 
surpassed,  were  born  four  other  sons  and  a daughter.  His- 
tory tells  us  that  thiee  of  the  sons  who  were  born  in  England 
remained  neutral  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  one  of  the 
sons,  bearing  the  biblical  name  Shadrack,  was  a Tory.  But 
the  four  sons  who  were  born  in  America  joined  the  armies  of 
Washington  and  served  with  great  bravery. 

Moses  Greer,  the  grandfather  of  Dr.  John  Henry  Greer, 
was  a captain  under  Cols.  James  Callaway,  Charles  Lynch, 
and  William  Leftwich.  He  was  on  the  celebrated  march  to 
Yorktown  when  the  British  surrendered.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Virginia  legislature  for  nine  years,  served  as  presiding 
justice  with  Peter  Saunders  and  Hugh  Innes,  and  was  for  a 
number  of  years  the  presiding  judge  of  Franklin  County. 

Dr.  Greer’s  father,  Thomas  Bailey  Greer,  was  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  from  Franklin  County  and  an  orator  of 
more  than  local  renown. 

In  1840  a vast  caravan  of  covered  wagons  made  the  rough 
journey  to  Missouri,  then  in  a state  of  unimagined  wildness. 
In  this  company  of  daring  pioneers  were  the  mother  and  father 
of  Dr.  John  Henry  Greer,  himself,  four  other  sons,  and  two 
daughters.  It  was  on  this  romantic  trip  that  he  acquired  a 
love  for  adventure  which  lasted  his  entire  life  and  led  him  into 
strange  places  among  strange  peoples.  After  his  father’s 
death  in  the  land  of  promise  (Missouri),  his  mother  made  her 
sad  return  to  Virginia,  leaving  two  sons  and  one  daughter  to 
swell  the  meager  population  of  the  new  country.  The  dimin- 
ished family  settled  in  Rocky  Mount  (then  Mount  Pleasant), 
Franklin  County,  Va. 

The  love  of  adventure,  thus  fostered,  led  the  future  physi- 
cian to  New  York  City,  where  his  talent  as  an  actor,  together 
with  his  dire  need  of  employment,  made  him  accept  minor 
parts  in  some  of  the  popular  plays  of  the  day.  The  rather 
questionable  attitude  of  pioneers  to  this  profession  led  the 
young  adventurer  to  mention  everything  in  his  letters  home 
except  the  fact  that  he  was  coming  in  contact  with  people  like 
Edwin  and  John  Wilkes  Booth,  Ole  Bull  (the  great  violinist, 
whom  Dr.  Greer  always  mentioned  with  an  admiration  al- 
most amounting  to  awe),  and  the  celebrated  dancer,  Sontag, 
whom  he  was  to  honor  later  in  a remarkable  manner. 

It  was  while  enjoying  this  rare  company  that  he  met  that 
interesting  man,  John  Yates  Beall,  who  was  martyred  at  a 
later  time,  and  for  whose  sad  fate  the  young  physician  never 
ceased  to  grieve. 

When  war  between  the  sections  became  inevitable,  Dr. 
Greer,  who  had  completed  his  course  in  medicine  under 
great  vicissitudes,  joined  the  37th  Battalion  of  Cavalry  com- 


manded by  his  friend,  Col.  Ambrose  Dunn,  and  was  made  as 
sistant  surgeon  of  this  battalion.  For  four  years  his  service 
was  thrilling  and  harrowing  in  the  extreme.  But  interspersed 
with  the  horrors  brought  about  by  lack  of  medicines,  lack  of 
hospitals,  and  lack  of  equipment  were  the  private  theatricals 
in  which  his  soul  delighted  and  th ; comfort  of  his  banjo 
which  he  played  skillfully.  With  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  and 


DR.  JOHN  H.  GREER. 


other  notable  companions  this  was  a famous  pastime.  It 
was  they  who  made  so  popular  the  favorite  song  of  the  day, 
“If  you  want  to  have  a good  time,  jine  the  cavalry.” 

After  Appomattox,  Dr.  Greer  returned  to  his  home  and 
married  his  cousin,  Miss  Maria  Webb.  One  son,  Thomas 
Street,  was  born  of  this  union.  A few  years  after  the  death 
of  his  first  wife,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Mosby  Wade, 
who  was  a descendant  of  Baron  Daniel  Trueheart,  a pic- 
turesque figure  of  colonial  days.  After  this  marriage,  Dr. 
Greer  went  to  live  on  Chestnut  Creek,  a remote  and  sparsely 
settled  district  of  Franklin  County.  Here  he  was  lawyer, 
farmer,  ambassador,  and  adviser  in  chief  for  the  surrounding 
country.  His  keen  wit,  his  remarkable  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  together  with  his  affection  for  his  neighbors,  made 
him  tolerant  of  eccentricities  at  which  he  must  have  often 
smiled. 

An  opportunity  to  honor  one  of  his  old  associates  came  when 
the  first  post  office  was  established  in  that  vicinity.  The 
question  of  a name  was  discussed,  and,  as  usual,  the  matter 
was  referred  to  him.  In  a moment  of  pleasant  reminiscence, 
he  suggested  the  name  “Sontag,”  which  was  immediately 
adopted.  It  remains  Sontag  to  this  day,  although  the  early 
opposition  to  tripping  the  light  fantastic  was  one  of  the 
strongest  sentiments  of  the  natives  of  that  section.  This  was 
a joke  which  the  Doctor  enjoyed  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Two  brothers,  Dr.  Thomas  Bailey  Greer  (who  was  as- 
sociated with  Dr.  Hunter  McGuire  on  the  first  Medical  Ex- 
amining Board  of  Virginia)  and  Dr.  Theodrick  Bland  Greer, 
who  practiced  for  many  years  in  the  rection  known  as  Black- 
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water,  gained  signal  recognition  in  the  profession  and  are 
still  remembered  lovingly  as  doctors  of  the  old  school. 

For  many  years  the  slogan  of  those  in  Franklin  County 
who  were  in  need  of  medical  attention  was:  “Get  a Greer 
doctor.” 

The  final  years  of  this  Confederate  hero  were  spent  before 
the  organization  of  those  devoted  to  memories  of  the  times 
he  loved  to  discuss,  and  many  fascinating  reminiscences  are 
forever  lost,  which,  if  preserved,  would  brighten  many 
pages  and  give  glimpses  of  high  hopes  which  culminated  in 
the  setting  of  the  sun  over  Appomattox. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  GLORIETA,  N.  MEX. 

(As  described  by  Col.  W.  R.  Scurry  in  his  report  as  “Com- 
mander of  the  Advance  of  the  Army  of  New  Mexico,  C.  S. 
A.”  He  was  later  promoted  to  brigadier  general.) 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  March  31,  1862. 
To  A.  M.  Jackson,  Assistant  Adjutant  General,  Army  New 

Mexico. 

Major:  Late  on  the  afternoon  of  the  26th,  while  encamped 
at  Galestio,  an  express  from  Major  Pyron  arrived  with  the 
information  that  the  Major  was  engaged  in  a sharp  conflict 
with  a greatly  superior  force  of  the  enemy  about  sixteen  miles 
distant,  and  urging  me  to  hasten  to  his  relief.  The  critical 
position  of  Major  Pyron  and  his  brave  comrades  was  made 
known  to  the  command,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  column  was 
formed  and  the  order  to  march  given.  Our  baggage  train 
was  sent  under  a guard  of  one  hundred  men,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Taylor  of  the  7th  Regiment,  to  a point  some  six 
miles  in  the  rear  of  Major  Pyron’s  position,  the  main  com- 
mand marching  directly  across  the  mountains  to  the  scene  of 
conflict. 

It  is  due  to  the  brave  men  making  this  cold  night  march  to 
state  that  when  the  road  over  the  mountain  was  too  steep 
for  the  horses  to  drag  the  artillery,  they  were  unharnessed  and 
the  men  cheerfully  pulled  it  over  the  difficulties  of  the  way 
by  hand.  About  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  we  reached 
Major  Pyron’s  encampment  at  Johnson’s  ranch  in  Canon 
Cita.  There  had  been  an  agreed  cessation  of  hostilities  until 
eight  o’clock  the  next  morning.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be 
bestowed  upon  the  courage  of  the  officers  and  men  engaged 
in  the  affairs  of  the  26th.  As  soon  as  daylight  enabled  me,  I 
made  a thorough  examination  of  the  ground  and  so  formed 
the  troops  as  to  command  every  approach  to  the  position  we 
occupied,  which  was  naturally  a very  strong  one.  The  dis- 
position of  the  troops  was  completed  by  eight  o’clock,  and 
all  were  ready  to  receive  the  expected  attack. 

In  this  position  we  remained  until  the  next  morning;  the 
enemy  still  not  making  their  appearance,  I concluded  to 
march  forward  and  attack  them.  Leaving  a small  wagon 
guard,  I marched  in  their  direction  with  portions  of  nine 
companies  of  the  4th  Regiment  under  their  respective  officers 
(Captains  Hampton,  Lesseure,  Foard,  Crosson,  Geiseker, 
Alexander,  Buckholts,  Odell,  and  Lieut.  Holland  of  Com- 
pany B,  Captain  Scarborough  being  unwell;  four  companies 
of  the  7th  under  Captains  Hoffman,  Gardiner,  Wiggins,  and 
Adair;  four  companies  of  the  5th  Regiment  under  Captains 
Shannon  and  Ragsdale  and  Lieutenants  Oaks  and  Scott; 
three  pieces  of  artillery  under  Lieutenant  Bradford,  together 
with  Captain  Phillips’s  Company  of  Independent  Volunteers. 
From  details  and  other  causes,  these  companies  were  reduced 
until  all  combined  they  did  not  number  over  six  hundred 
men  fit  for  duty.  At  about  six  miles  from  our  camp,  the  ad- 


vance guard  gave  notice  that  the  enemy  were  near  in  force,  I 
hastened  to  the  front  in  person  to  examine  their  position  and 
found  they  were  about  one  mile  west  of  Pidgeon’s  Ranch  in 
Canon  Glorieta.  The  mounted  men  who  were  marching  in 
front  were  ordered  to  retire  slowly  to  the  rear,  dismount,  and 
come  into  the  action  on  foot. 

The  artillery  was  pushed  forward  to  a slight  elevation  in 
the  canon  and  immediately  opened  fire.  The  infantry  were 
rapidly  deployed  into  line  extending  across  the  canon  from 
a fence  on  our  left  up  into  the  pine  forest  on  our  right.  About 
the  time  these  dispositions  were  completed,  the  enemy  made 
a rapid  advance  in  separate  columns  both  upon  our  right 
and  left.  I dispatched  Major  Pyron  to  the  right  to  check 
them  in  that  direction,  and,  placing  the  center  in  command  of 
Major  Raguet,  I hastened  with  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
mand to  the  left.  A large  body  of  infantry,  availing  them- 
selves of  a gulch  that  ran  up  the  center  of  the  inclosed  field 
to  our  left,  were  moving  under  its  cover  past  our  left  flank  to 
the  rear  of  our  position.  Crossing  the  fence  on  foot,  we  ad- 
vanced over  the  clearing  some  two  hundred  yards  under  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  foe  and  dashed  into  the  gulch  in  their 
midst,  pistol  and  knife  in  hand.  For  a few  moments  a most 
desperate  and  deadly  hand-to-hand  conflict  raged  all'  along 
the  gulch,  when  they  broke  before  the  steady  courage  of  our 
men  and  fled  in  the  wildest  confusion. 

Major  Pyron  was  equally  successful,  and  Major  Raguet 
with  his  force  charged  rapidly  down  the  center.  Lieutenant 
Bradford,  of  the  artillery,  had  been  wounded  and  borne  from 
the  field.  There  being  no  other  officers  of  artillery  present, 
the  three  guns  constituting  our  battery  had  been  hastily 
withdrawn  before  I was  aware  of  it.  Sending  to  the  rear  to 
have  two  of  the  guns  brought  back  to  the  field,  a pause 
was  made  to  reunite  our  forces,  which  had  become  somewhat 
scattered  in  the  last  encounter.  When  we  were  ready  to 
advance,  the  enemy  had  taken  cover,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  tell  whether  their  main  body  was  stationed  behind  a long 
adobe  wall  that  ran  nearly  across  the  canon,  or  had  taken 
position  behind  a large  ledge  of  rocks  in  the  rear. 

Private  W.  D.  Roark,  of  Captain  Phillips’s  company,  had 
taken  charge  of  one  of  the  guns  and  Sergeant  Patrick,  of  the 
Artillery,  another,  and  brought  them  to  the  ground.  While 
trying  by  the  fire  of  these  two  guns  to  ascertain  the  locality 
of  the  enemy,  Major  Shropshire  was  sent  to  the  right  with 
orders  to  move  up  among  the  pines  until  he  should  find  the 
enemy,  when  he  was  to  attack  them  on  that  flank.  Major 
Raguet,  with  similar  orders,  was  dispatched  to  the  left.  I 
informed  these  gallant  officers  that  as  soon  as  the  sound  of 
their  guns  were  heard,  I would  charge  in  front  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  command.  Sending  Major  Pyron  to  their  as- 
sistance, and  leaving  instructions  for  the  center  to  charge 
as  soon  as  the  fire  opened  on  the  right,  I passed  in  that  direc- 
tion to  learn  the  cause  of  delay  in  making  the  assault.  I 
found  that  the  gallant  Major  Shropshire  had  been  killed.  I 
took  command  of  the  right  and  immediately  attacked  the 
enemy  who  were  at  the  ranch.  Majors  Raquet  and  Pyron 
opened  a galling  fire  upon  their  left  from  the  rocks  on  the 
mountain  side,  and,  the  center  charging  down  the  road,  the 
foe  was  driven  from  the  ranch  to  the  ledge  of  rocks  before  al- 
luded to,  where  they  made  their  final  and  most  desperate 
stand.  At  this  point  their  battery  of  eight  guns  opened  a 
furious  fire  of  grape,  canister,  and  shell  upon  our  advancing 
troops.  Our  brave  soldiers,  heedless  of  the  storm,  pressed  on, 
determined,  if  possible,  to  take  their  battery.  A heavy  body 
of  infantry,  twice  our  number,  interposed  to  save  their  guns. 
Here  the  conflict  was  terrible,  our  men  and  officers,  alike 
inspired  with  the  unutterable  determination  to  overcome 
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every  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  their  object,  dashed  among 
them.  The  right  and  center  had  united.  On  the  left  the  in- 
trepid Raguet  and  the  cool,  calm,  courageous  Pyron  had 
pushed  forward  among  the  rocks  until  the  muzzles  of  the 
opposing  force’s  guns  passed  each  other.  Inch  by  inch  was 
the  ground  disputed  until  the  artillery  of  the  enemy  had  time 
to  escape,  with  a number  of  their  wagons,  when  their  infantry 
broke  and  fled  from  the  field.  So  precipitate  was  their  flight 
that  they  cut  loose  their  teams  and  set  fire  to  two  of  their  own 
wagons. 

The  pursuit  was  kept  up  until  forced  to  halt  from  the  ex- 
treme exhaustion  of  the  men,  who  had  been  engaged  for  six 
hours  in  the  hardest-contested  fight  it  has  ever  been  my 
fortune  to  witness. 

The  enemy  is  now  known  to  have  numbered  fourteen  hun- 
dred men,  Pike’s  Peak  miners  and  regulars,  the  flower  of  the 
United  States  army.  During  the  action,  a patty  of  the 
enemy  succeeded  in  reaching  our  rear,  surprising  the  wagon 
guatd,  and  burning  our  wagons,  taking  at  the  same  time 
some  sixteen  prisoners.  About  this  time  a party  of  prisoners 
I had  sent  to  the  rear  reached  there  and  informed  them 
how  the  fight  was  going  in  front.  Whereupon  they  beat  a 
hasty  retreat,  not  before  having  been  guilty  of  two  acts 
which  the  most  barbarous  savage  of  the  plains  would  blush 
to  own.  One  was  the  shooting  and  dangerously  wounding  of 
the  Rev.  L.  H.  Jones,  chaplain  of  the  4th  Regiment,  with  a 
white  flag  in  his  hand;  the  other  was  the  order  that  the 
prisoners  they  had  taken  be  shot  in  case  they  were  attacked 
on  their  retreat.  These  instances  go  to  prove  that  they  have 
lost  all  sense  of  humanity  in  the  insane  hatred  they  bear  to 
the  citizens  of  the  Confederacy  who  have  the  manliness  to 
arm  in  defense  of  their  country’s  independence.  We  remained 
upon  the  battle  field  during  the  day  of  the  29th,  to  bury  our 
dead  and  provide  for  the  comfort  of  our  wounded,  and  then 
marched  to  Santa  Fe  to  procure  supplies  and  transportation 
to  replace  that  destroyed  by  the  enemy. 

Our  loss  was  thirty-six  killed  and  sixty  wounded;  of  the 
killed,  twenty-four  were  of  the  4th  Regiment,  one  of  the  5th 
Regiment,  eight  of  the  7th  Regiment,  and  one  of  the  artillery. 
That  of  the  enemy  greatly  exceeded  this  amount,  forty-four 
of  their  dead  having  been  counted  where  the  battle  first 
opened;  their  killed  must  have  exceeded  considerably  over 
one  hundred. 

The  oountry  has  to  mourn  the  loss  of  four  as  brave  and 
chivalrous  officers  as  ever  graced  the  ranks  of  any  army.  The 
gallant  Major  Shropshire,  who  fell  early,  pressing  upon  the 
foe  and  cheering  his  men  on;  the  brave  and  chivalrous  Major 
Raguet,  who  fell  mortally  wounded  while  engaged  in  the  last 
and  most  desperate  conflict  of  the  day.  He  survived  long 
enough  to  know  and  rejoice  at  our  victory,  and  then  died  with 
loving  messages  upon  his  expiring  lips.  The  brave  Captain 
Buckholts  and  Lieutenant  Mills  conducted  themselves  with 
distinguished  gallantry  throughout  the  fight  and  fell  near  its 
close. 

Of  the  living  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  all  behaved 
with  distinguished  courage  and  daring.  This  battle  proves 
conclusively  that  few  mistakes  were  made  in  the  selection  of 
the  officers  in  this  command;  they  were  ever  in  the  front,  lead- 
ing their  men  into  the  hottest  of  the  fray.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  even  in  the  midst  of  this  heroic  band,  among 
whom  instances  of  great  daring  and  personal  bravery  were 
continually  occurring,  Major  Pyron  was  distinguished  by  the 
calm  intrepidity  of  his  bearing.  It  is  due  to  Adjutant  Ells- 
bury  R.  Lane  to  bear  testimony  to  the  courage  and  activity 
he  displayed  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  and  to 


acknowledge  my  obligations  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
carried  out  my  orders. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant.  W.  R.  Scurry, 

Colonel  Commanding  Advance,  Army  of  New  Mexico. 


In  sending  this  report,  Judge  Edgar  Scurry,  Past  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  gives  some 
personal  notes  on  his  father,  as  follows; 

William  Read  Scurry  was  the  second  son  of  Capt.  Thomas 
J.  and  Katherine  Bledsoe  Scurry,  the  latter  being  the  daugh- 
ter of  Isaac  Bledsoe,  of  Gallatin,  Sumner  County,  Tenn. 
William  Scurry  was  born  in  Gallatin  in  1816,  and  went  to 
Texas  in  1837,  settling  at  San  Augustine.  In  1846,  he  entered 
the  United  States  army  as  a private  and  served  through  the 
Mexican  War,  being  mustered  out  at  Monterey  as  a major. 
In  1859  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  for  Texas  on  the 
Boundary  Commission,  to  fix  the  boundary  between  Texas 
and  New  Mexico.  In  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
army  as  a colonel,  commanded  the  Southern  troops  at  the 
battle  of  Glorieta,  New  Mex.,  in  1862,  and  commanded  the 
Confederate  artillery  at  Galveston  when  the  Confederates 
recaptured  that  city  and  the  gunboat  Harriet  Lane.  From 
that  time  on  he  served  in  the  army  of  the  Trans-Mississippi, 
was  promoted  to  brigadier  general,  and  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Sali'ne  River,  sometimes  called  Jenkins’s  Ferry,  in 
Arkansas,  April  30,  1864.  His  brother,  Judge  Richardson  A. 
Scurry,  as  a soldier  took  part  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  in 
1836,  and  he  was  the  first  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Republic  of  Texas. 

In  1848,  William  R.  Scurry  was  married  to  Miss  Janette 
Sutton,  at  Old  Washington-on-the-Brazos,  Washington  then 
being  the  capital  of  Texas. 


WHEN  VICKSBURG  WAS  SURRENDERED. 

BY  JOHN  E.  GASKELL,  COMMANDER  4TH  BRIGADE,  TEXAS 
DIVISION,  U.  C.  V.,  FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

When  General  Grant  had  achieved  his  colossal  failure  to 
“turn  the  tide”  of  the  mighty  Mississippi  through  his.  canal 
in  front  of  Vicksburg  in  the  spring  of  1863,  he  silently  folded 
his  tents  and  quietly  marched  away  to  Bruinsburg,  fifty  miles 
down  the  river,  and  crossed  his  troops  to  the  Mississippi 
shore  before  his  departure  from  Milliken’s  Bluff  was  known  in 
Vicksburg. 

We  had  but  f w troops  to  dispute  his  crossing,  which  gave 
him  time  to  safely  land  his  forces.  However,  all  available 
Confederate  troops  were  rushed  with  haste  to  meet  Grant, 
and  at  Port. Gibson  a battle  was  fought;  but  Grant’s  superior 
numbers  were  too  strong  for  us,  though  we  held  the  field  till 
nightfall,  when  we  retreated  in  good  order. 

On  May  12,  at  Raymond,  we  fought  another  unsuccessful 
battle.  Baker’s  Creek,  or  Champion  Hills,  May  16,  though 
hotly  contested,  was  lost  to  us.  The  battles  of  Bolton  and 
Edward’s  Station  came  next,  followed  by  a destructive  small 
fight  at  Big  Black  River,  last  of  the  campaign.  There  our 
little  army  divided,  part  going  into  Vicksburg.  We  entered 
our  lines  May  18,  with  the  Federal  troops  bringing  up  the 
rear.  As  soon  as  the  armies  were  in  position,  skirmishing 
began. 

Evidently  Grant  expected  an  early  capitulation.  If  this 
was  true,  he  was  doomed  to  a rude  awakening.  On  the  19th 
the  pop,  pop  of  small  arms  and  the  cannon’s  rattling  roar 
ushered  in  the  day,  and  all  day  the  boys  in  blue  strove  to  break 
our  lines;  but  all  in  vain. 
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The  20th  and  21st  General  Grant  devoted  to  a general  re- 
organization, a refilling  of  the  gaps  in  the  ranks.  On  the 
22nd,  the  furies  were  loosed.  Grant’s  army  was  composed 
chiefly  of  Northwestern  men,  stalwart  and  brave.  But  they 
stormed  our  works  only  to  be  slaughtered  and  repulsed. 
Again  they  reenforced,  rallied,  and  came  on,  again  to  be 
beaten  back.  It  was  all  loss  and  no  gain  to  them. 

Some  other  plan  of  capturing  Vicksburg  must  be  devised. 
Then  came  a battle  of  wits,  and  Grant  prepared  for  a long, 
sustained  siege.  He  conceived  a very  unique  mode  of  pro- 
cedure. By  the  use  of  his  powerful  rifled  cannon,  he  cut 
down,  and  destroyed  our  field  pieces,  leaving  us  muskets  and 
rifles  only.  Then  they  felled  large  trees,  cut  off  sections  six 
or  eight  feet  long,  which  they  wound  with  rattan  vines  till 
they  were  as  tall  as  a man’s  head;  behind  these  bulwarks  a 
man  could  work  immune  to  the  danger  of  musket  and  Minie 
balls.  The  sappers  and  miners,  rolling  these  bulwarks  in 
front  of  them,  dug  ditches  straight  to  our  rifle  pits.  Turning 
right  and  left,  they  dug  a rifle  pit  parallel  with  ours.  These 
lateral  ditches  served  as  avenues  of  ingress  and  egress  for 
Grant’s  troops  to  traverse  unobserved. 

Small  forts  to  protect  sharpshooters  were  erect  :d  at 
strategic  points  which  commanded  a view  of  our  entire  lines, 
and  woe  to  the  man  or  beast  that  dared  to  come  in  range  of 
that  magnifying-sighted  gun.  It  simply  meant  death.  When 
their  rifle  pits  and  laterals  were  finished,  then  undermining 
our  fortifications  began. 

Already  rumors  were  rife  that  preparations  for  some  charac- 
ter of  irresistible  onslaught  were  in  the  making  for  the  4th  of 
July,  and  that  General  Grant  intended  to  eat  dinner  in  the 
city  on  that  day.  Our  city  editor  wrote:  “ But  he  will  have  to 
catch  the  rabbit  before  he  can  eat  it.”  And  he  caught  the 
rabbit!  The  writer  recalls  this  conversation  with  the  boys 
across  the  lines,  one  bright  moonlight  night: 

Johnny  Reb:  ‘‘Say,  boys,  why  don’t  you  charge  us  again?” 

Billy  Yank:  “O,  h — ! chargin’s  play’d  out;  don’t  have  to 
to  take  Vicksburg.  We  can  sit  flat  on  the  ground  and  take 
Vicksburg.” 

Reb:  “ Will  you  please  tell  me  how  you  can  accomplish  such 
a feat?” 

Billy  Yank:  ‘‘You  just  wait  till  the  4th  day  of  July  and 
you’ll  see  how  it’s  done.” 

An  officer  with  fierce,  abusive  oaths  drove  them  to  their 
quarters. 

Ah,  a secret  was  out!  It  was  yet  five  weeks  till  the  Fourth 
of  July. 

‘‘Wait  till  the  Fourth  of  July  and  you’ll  see  how  it’s  done,” 
rang  through  my  memory  like  a death  knell.  “Wait,  wait, 
and  you’ll  see  how  it’s  done.” 

Three  miles  up  the  river  was  anchored  Commodore  Porter’s 
flotilla  of  mortar  boats  that  shot  from  those  big  short  guns  the 
160-pound  shells  nightly  into  our  city.  I counted  six  in  the 
air  at  once.  A burning  fuse  marked  their  trail.  A thrilling, 
yet  awesome  sight,  this  rainbow  circle  of  fire,  hurtling  through 
the  darkening  heavens  on  their  mission  of  death  and  de- 
struction. Sometimes  they  failed  to  explode  till  they  pene- 
trated ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  the  earth.  A small  house  could 
sit  in  the  hole.  We  called  them  Porter’s  wash  pots.  When  I 
heard  the  spiteful  hiss  of  the  Minies  and  the  screeching  shells, 
I would  ask  myself:  “What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him?”  We  knew  our  works  were  heavily  undermined  and 
might  be  sprung  any  moment. 

A deep  suspense  seemed  to  possess  the  little  groups  of  men 
as  they  talked  of  the  impending  possibilities  of  the  immediate 
future.  At  every  unusual  sound,  each  one  gripped  his  gun 


tighter  and  grim  determination  to  do  or  die  could  be  read  in 
the  face  of  every  man. 

Listen!  Cheers,  cheers!  Not  our  boys,  but  the  blue — that 
is  not  the  battle  charge,  but  sounds  of  rejoicing  and  exultation. 
Just  at  that  moment  a courier  came  running  with  a message 
to  our  commander.  “Attention,  ba'talion!  Fall  in,  boys! 
Forward,  march!” 

We  leave  our  bivouacs  and  march  toward  the  lines.  Cheers 
burst  forth  again.  We  see  the  blue  boys  tumbling  over  our 
breastworks. 

“Look,  captain,  look!  Why  don’t  you  give  orders  to  fire?” 
I asked.  With  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  a tremor  in  his  voice,  he 
said:  “John,  if  we  should  fire  on  those  men,  we,  ourselves 
would  be  killed.  We  are  surrendered!” 

Strong  men  wept,  saying:  “I’d  rather  die  than  surrender.” 

It  was  with  sad  hearts  that  we  stacked  our  guns,  faithful 
servitors  that  we  had  learned  to  love.  With  bowed  heads  we 
marched  away  to  our  quarters  by  the  big  sycamore  spring  at 
the  foot  of  Vick’s  Hill,  to  await  the  orders  of  our  captors. 
They  issued  to  us  salt  bacon  and  hard-tack  as  our  rations, 
which  we  greatly  enjoyed,  for  we  were  ravenously  hungry. 
Everything  inside  our  lines  had  been  devoured.  No  living 
animal,  regardless  of  name  or  nature,  that  we  could  capture, 
had  escaped  us.  At  the  last  hours  we  received  a small  barrel 
of  fresh  beef  and  wondered  how  it  was  obtained,  but  no  time 
to  ask  questions.  Quickly  ripping  off  the  barrel  head,  we 
dived  into  it.  O,  it  looked  delicious.  Near  the  bottom  we 
found — beautiful  chromo! — a long  bone,  neatly  skinned,  with 
the  left  hind  foot  of  a big  mule,  shoe  still  attached.  It  pro- 
voked a hearty  laugh,  but  did  not  dull  our  voracious  appetites. 

We  were  not  placed  in  confinement,  but  treated  with  con- 
sideration. After  one  week’s  detention,  we  received  our  pa- 
roles and  marched  outside  the  city,  with  orders  to  report  at 
Enterprise  parole  camp  in  East  Mississippi;  but  those  of  us 
living  West  of  the  Mississippi  River  turned  our  faces  west- 
ward and  homeward. 

As  the  drum  was  sounding  on  the  morning  after  leaving  the 
city,  we  struck  for  the  river  twenty  miles  below  Vicksburg,  at 
old  Warrenton.  We  constructed  a raft  fiom  an  old  loghouse, 
and  by  mid-afternoon  were  ready  to  launch  it,  but  a man 
living  there  warned  us  of  the  passing  of  a patrol  gunboat  at 
4:30  p.m.,  and  advised  us  to  await  its  passing.  We  heeded 
his  warning,  and  very  glad  we  were  that  we  did  so. 

After  its  passing,  we  launched  our  raft  without  difficulty 
and  soon  were  floating  across  the  mighty  Mississippi.  We 
made  a safe  landing,  and  without  roads,  threaded  our  way 
through  swamps.  On  the  following  afternoon,  we  reached  the 
railroad  at  Delhi,  and  found  a regiment  of  cavalry  camped 
there,  among  them  friends  and  acquaintances.  They  had 
some  food  to  spare. 

Next  day  a train  came  for  us,  took  us  to  Monroe  on  the 
Ouachita  River,  where  friends  with  horses  and  vehicles  met  us. 
Within  two  days  we  reached  home,  sweet  home. 

In  another  story  I will  tell  you  some  things  that  happened 
after  Vicksburg. 


And  the  wondering  ranks  of  the  foe  were  like  clay 
To  these  men  of  flint  in  the  molten  day; 

And  the  hell-hounds  of  war  howled  afar  for  their  prey, 
When  the  arm  of  a Forrest  led. 

For  devil  or  angel,  life  stirred  when  he  spoke, 

And  the  current  of  courage,  if  slumbering,  woke 
At  the  yell  of  the  leader,  for  never  was  broke, 

The  record,  men,  wondering,  read. 

— Virginia  Frazer  Boyle. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  OF  JEFFERSON  DA  VIS. 

(From  the  compilation  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Fleming,  when  at 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  History,  Louisiana  State 
University.  Dr.  Fleming  is  now  with  Vanderbilt  University, 
Nashville,  Tenn.) 

That  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  military  leader  of  the  Confederacy, 
was  a very  religious  man,  every  one  knows.  His  religion  was 
a part  of  his  life;  his  letters,  even  his  military  orders,  show 
that  his  character  and  conduct  were  influenced  by  the  teach- 
ings of  the  New  Testament.  Lee's  great  lieutenant,  Stonewall 
Jackson,  who  taught  a Sunday  school  class  of  little  negroes 
and  prayed  for  his  foes  before  going  into  battle,  was  a Chris- 
tian of  the  Covenanter  type.  But  few  people  ever  think  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  the  civil  leader  of  the  South,  as  a religious 
man,  or  believe  that  to  any  important  degree  religion  in- 
fluenced his  life.  He  is  thought  of  by  some  people  as  a great 
criminal,  a plotter,  a traitor,  an  advocate  of  hopeless  human 
slavery;  by  others,  more  friendly,  he  is  remembered  mainly 
as  one  who  upheld  certain  abstract  political  principles  which 
finally  came  to  a practical  test  and  failure  Jn  war.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  there  is  another  side  to  the 
character  of  the  great  advocate  of  Southern  rights — that  he 
held  decided  views  on  religion  and,  in  later  life  at  least,  was 
a devoted  Christian. 

The  religious  life  of  Jefferson  Davis  reflects  the  religious 
development  of  the  South  of  which  he  was  so  important  a 
part.  The  South  of  Davis’s  youth  was  not,  strictly  speaking, 
a religious  section;  the  South  of  his  prime  and  his  old  age  was 
a very  religious  land.  In  the  Eastern  South,  until  about 
1830,  the  Episcopal  Church,  though  weak  in  numbers,  was 
perhaps  the  most  influential;  while  the  Southwest  was  a land 
of  few  Churches.  Before  1860,  the  great  missionary,  demo- 
cratic Churches — the  Baptist,  Methodist,  and,  to  a slight 
extent,  the  Presbyterian — spread  over  the  turbulent  new 
South  and  the  old,  bringing  the  strongest  of  civilizing  in- 
fluences to  bear  upon  the  rude  builders  of  the  new  common- 
wealths and  upon  the  savage  and  half-savage  black  slaves, 
until  at  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1861,  the  South  was  a land  of 
Church  members,  where  not  being  attached  to  some  Church 
organization  was  regarded  as  a state  of  doubtful  respecta- 
bility. 

The  parents  of  Jefferson  Davis  were  members  of  the  Baptist 
Church.  They  lived  for  a while  in  the  newer  part  of  Georgia, 
then  for  several  years  in  frontier  Kentucky,  finally  settling 
in  an  older  region,  Southwest  Mississippi.  They  were  of  the 
sound  average  American  stock  which  filled  and  soon  made 
powerful  the  two  great  Southern  Churches — the  Baptist  and 
the  Methodist.  Samuel  Davis,  Jefferson  Davis’s  father,  and 
his  wife  ruled  their  large  household  strictly  according  to  the 
religious  views  of  the  times;  both  were  Bible  students,  and 
from  the  Bible  they  took  the  names  of  all  but  one  of  their 
sons.  Most  of  the  children  did  not  unite  with  the  Church  of 
their  parents,  but  remained  Churchless  or  gravitated  toward 
some  of  the  other  organizations.  In  the  early  days  religious 
conditions  on  the  Southwestern  frontier  were  not  very  promis- 
ing. Angry  disputes  among  the  various  denominations  were 
the  rule,  and  this  caused  many  to  become  indifferent. 

When  young  Davis  was  seven  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to 
St.  Thomas  College,  a Roman  Catholic  school  at  Springfield, 
Ky.,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  him  into  a quiet,  moral  atmos- 
phere. Few  Protestants  attended  the  school,  and  Davis 
decided  that  he  ought  to  become  a Catholic.  He  went  to 
Father  Wilson,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  school,  and  informed 
him  of  his  desire.  “Father  Wilson,”  he  said,  “received  me 
kindly,  handed  me  a biscuit  and  a bit  of  cheese,  and  told  me 
that  for  the  present  I had  better  take  some  Catholic  food”; 


and  that  was  the  end  of  the  matter.  Davis  liked  the  kind 
priests,  and  always  afterwards  had  the  greatest  respect  for 
the  Catholics;  he  believed  that  above  all  others  they  sym- 
pathized with  the  weak  and  oppressed,  but  he  never  knew 
much  about  their  doctrines.  Fifty  years  after  he  left  St. 
Thomas  College,  a Virginia  priest  wrote,  after  a visit  to  Mr. 
Davis  in  prison,  that  he  was  very  fond  of  individual  Catholics, 
but  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  truths  of  “our  Holy  Church.” 
To  his  friend,  L.  B.  Northrop,  a Catholic,  who  was  commis- 
sary general  of  the  Confederate  Army,  Davis  wrote,  late  in 
life:  “ I dare  not  attempt  to  discuss  a doctrinal  question  with 
you,  and  will  only  say,  if  we  do  not  meet  in  Paradise,  I join 
you  in  the  hope  that  we  shall  meet  in  purgatory,  lest  we  go 
further  and  fare  worse.” 

For  several  years  after  leaving  St.  Thomas  College,  Davis 
remained  in  Mississippi  among  the  usual  nonreligious  sur- 
roundings. When  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  went  to  Tran- 
sylvania University,  at  Lexington,  Ky.  The  religious  in- 
fluences here  were  not  favorable.  There  was  in  Kentucky  at 
that  time  a strong  “free-thinking”  spirit,  and  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  disgusted  by  the  quarrels  among  the  Churches. 
Some  of  the  denominations  had  been  fighting  for  control  of 
the  university,  and  when,  in  1818,  Horace  Holley,  an  Uni- 
tarian, was  elected  president,  the  sectarians  turned  their 
batteries  against  him  and  the  institution.  Davis  spent  three 
years  here  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle,  which  was  not  condu- 
cive to  orthodoxy.  His  sympathies  were  with  the  liberals 
who  supported  Holley,  though  he  liked  best  of  all  Professor 
Bishop,  his  teacher  of  Bible  history  and  a very  orthodox 
Presbyterian.  Of  Professor  Bishop,  Davis  afterwards  said: 
“His  faith  was  that  of  a child,  not  doubting  nor  questioning, 
but  believing  literally.”  Of  religious  conditions  at  Transyl- 
vania, Bishop  wrote:  “The  majority  of  the  students  were  at 
all  times  from  families  which  made  no  religious  profession, 
and  at  times  the  influences  both  within  and  without  the 
college  were  very  unfavorable  to  religion  and  morals.” 

When  Davis  left  Transylvania  in  1824  to  go  to  West  Point, 
he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  His  religious  environment, 
which  has  been  unusual  for  a Southern  youth — Baptist  at 
home,  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and  Unitarian  at  school — and 
the  skepticism  prevalent  in  Mississippi  and  Kentucky, 
probably  resulted  in  a certain  liberal  but  slightly  indifferent 
attitude  toward  theological  doctrines. 

At  West  Point  he  remained  four  years.  Among  many  good 
people  West  Point  had  borne  a doubtful  reputation;  it  was 
a place,  one  mother  declared,  where  young  men  “were  trained 
to  vice  and  the  army.”  In  Davis’s  time  it  was  better;  the 
cadets  were  trained  to  rigid  truth  and  honor,  but  few  of  them 
and  few  of  the  instructors  were  in  any  way  religious;  some 
were  openly  skeptical.  The  chaplains,  until  1825,  were  in- 
ferior men  and  had  no  influence.  The  cadets  slept  or  read 
through  their  long  and  dull  sermons.  But  in  1825  a chaplain 
came  who  was  of  a different  type.  This  was  Rev.  C.  P.  Mc- 
llvaine,  later  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Ohio.  He  soon 
interested  the  young  men  and  secured  the  respect  of  all. 
For  him  Davis,  during  his  West  Point  life  and  always  after- 
wards, had  a reverential  regard.  It  was  a year  after  Mcllvaine 
came  to  West  Point  before  a cadet  had  the  courage  to  kneel 
in  chapel.  The  first  to  do  so  was  Leonidas  Polk,  of  North 
Carolina,  later  the  bishop-general  of  the  Confederacy. 
Jefferson  Davis,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  who  was  killed  at 
Shiloh,  and  others  soon  followed.  Polk  left  the  Military 
Academy  to  become  a clergyman,  but  Davis  was  less  in- 
fluenced and  did  not  formally  unite  with  a Church  until  1863. 
At  West  Point  he  was  a high-spirited,  mischievous  boy,  who 
thought  little  of  serious  things. 
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After  leaving  West  Point  in  1828,  Davis  served  in  the 
army  for  seven  years,  all  of  the  time  on  the  extreme  Western 
frontier,  where  there  were  few  or  no  priests  or  preachers, 
and  church  buildings  did  not  exist.  In  the  scanty  records 
of  the  time  we  find  that  he  showed  considerable  interest  in 
religious  work.  He  was,  it  is  said,  a young  officer  of  rather 
serious  temper,  given  to  reading  and  reflection.  He  and  his 
friend,  Captain  Harney,  were  the  only  officers  at  Fort  Win- 
nebago who  neither  drank  nor  gambled.  Mrs.  Kinsey,  in 
her  book,  “Wau  Bun,”  which  describes  the  frontier  life  of 
those  days,  says  that  it  was  mainly  through  the  efforts  of 
Lieutenant  Davis  that  a missionary  preacher  was  sent  to 
Fort  Winnebago  in  far-off  Wisconsin,  where  Davis  was  sta- 
tioned for  two  years.  In  the  diary  of  the  Rev.  Cutting  Marsh, 
an  early  missionary  to  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest,  occurs 
the  following  passage  relating  to  Davis: 

“Wrote  (July  25,  1831)  to  Lieutenant  Davis,  Fort  Win- 
nebago. Contents  of  letter:  First,  the  bill  of  the  Bibles,  etc. 
Second,  urged  the  importance  of  his  inquiry  whether  he  could 
not  do  something  for  the  moral  renovation  of  the  soldiers  at 
the  fort.  Love  and  gratitude  to  the  Saviour  should  induce 
it  immediately.  Although  alone,  he  should  not  feel  that  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  declining  to  make  an  effort.  David  went 
alone  against  his  foe  and  the  defier  of  the  armies  of  Israel, 
but  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  he  conquered.  God 
has  without  doubt  something  for  you  to  do  in  thus  bringing 
you,  as  you  hope,  to  the  knowledge  and  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.” 

Afterwards,  when  stationed  at  Fort  Crawford,  he,  with  his 
commanding  officer,  Col.  Zachary  Taylor,  was  instrumental 
in  organizing  mission  schools  among  the  Indians  of  Iowa. 
No  other  glimpses  of  Davis’s  attitude  toward  religion  during 
his  army  service  can  be  had.  At  Fort  Gibson,  Okla.,  there  is 
still  pointed  out  an  old  church  which,  it  is  said,  Davis  at- 
tended when  in  the  Dragoon  Regiment,  1833  to  1835. 

When  Davis,  in  1835,  returned  to  Mississippi  to  live,  he 
found  a more  effective  organization  of  Church  forces  than 
had  existed  in  his  boyhood  days.  The  Episcopal  Church  had 
the  more  cultured  membership,  but  the  great  democratic 
Churches  were  growing  rapidly  in  numbers  and  in  influence. 
From  this  time  Davis  seems  to  have  been  thrown  mainly 
with  Episcopalians,  though  for  several  years  he  lived  a retired 
life.  There  is  a tradition  in  Natchez  that  when  a young  man 
he  joined  the  Episcopal  Church  of  that  place,  and  that  he 
never  withdrew  his  membership.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  that  before  1863  Davis  was  not  a member  of  any 
Church.  His  first  wife,  Sarah  Knox  Taylor,  was  an  Episco- 
palian, as  was  also  his  second  wife,  Varina  Howell;  and  he 
attended"  the  Episcopal  Church  as  a rule,  though  frequently 
he  went  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  for  which 
he  had  great  respect.  “The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,”  he  once  said,  “has  been  to  me  the  object  of  admira- 
tion and  grateful  affection,  because  of  its  fidelity  to  principle, 
and  because  of  the  unselfish  devotion  of  its  underpaid  minis- 
ters, who  have  gone  along  the  highways  to  penetrate  unfre- 
quented regions  and  there  preached  the  gospel  to  the  poor.” 
Mr.  Davis  believed  that  slavery  was  an  institution  based 
on  fundamentally  right  principles.  He  sometimes  defended 
it  by  the  use  of  biblical  texts.  The  following  extract  from  one 
of  his  speeches  will  illustrate  his  views: 

“Its  origin  was  divine  decree — the  curse  upon  the  graceless 
son  of  Noah.  Slavery  was  regulated  by  the  law  given  through 
Moses  to  the  Jews.  ...  It  was  foretold  of  the  sons  of 
Noah  that  Japheth  should  be  greatly  extended,  that  he 
should  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  Canaan  should  be  his 


servant.  Wonderfully  has  this  prophecy  been  fulfilled; 
and  here  in  our  own  country  is  the  most  striking  example.” 

Believing  that  slavery  was  the  best  agency  for  elevating 
an  inferior  race,  he  made  provision  for  the  religious  training 
of  his  slaves.  He  and  his  brother  Joseph  sometimes  paid  the 
salary  of  a white  Methodist  preacher,  who  was  sent  out  by 
the  Southern  Methodist  Church  to  work  among  the  negroes. 
“Uncle  Bob,”  a resident  black  preacher  at  Brierfield,  Davis's 
plantation,  was  supported  by  Mr.  Davis,  who  said  of  him: 
“He  was  as  free  from  guile  and  as  truthful  a man  as  I ever 
knew.”  Davis  once  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  religious 
work  the  South  “has  been  a greater  practical  missionary 
than  all  the  society  missionaries  in  the  world.” 

During  that  period  of  his  life  between  his  second  marriage 
and  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  we  know  nothing  in  detail  about 
the  religious  life  of  Mr.  Davis.  His  wife  being  an  Episco- 
palian and  his  own  inclinations  being  toward  her  Church,  he 
usually  attended  it.  When  Secretary  of  War  he  took  steps 
to  secure  at  West  Point  a chaplain  who  was  able  to  command 
the  respect  of  the  cadets  and  thus  exert  a good  influence. 
When  he  became  President  of  the  Confederacy  it  was  with  the 
conviction  that  the  Southern  cause  was  a losing  one  unless 
Providence  should  support  it.  He  believed  that  the  right 
would  be  so  sustained,  and  to  the  end  was  not  daunted  by 
misfortunes,  for  “his  faith  in  God’s  interposition  to  protect 
the  right  never  faltered."  This  feeling  is  expressed  in  his 
official  papers  and  in  his  letters.  At  Montgomery,  in  1861, 
when  inaugurated  Provisional  President,  he  closed  his  address 
with  the  following  words: 

“Reverently  let  us  invoke  the  God  of  our  fathers  to  guide 
and  protect  us  in  our  efforts  to  perpetuate  the  principles 
which  by  his  blessing  they  were  able  to  vindicate,  establish, 
and  transmit  to  their  posterity.  With  a continuation  of  his 
favor,  ever  gratefully  acknowledged,  we  may  hopefully  look 
forward  to  success,  to  peace,  and  to  prosperity.” 

A year  later  he  closed  his  inaugural  address  with  a formal 
prayer,  a circumstance  which  the  newspapers  North  and  South 
seem  to  have  considered  remarkable.  The  last  paragraph  of 
the  address,  as  the  papers  gave  it,  is  as  follows: 

“With  humble  gratitude  and  adoration,  acknowledging 
the  Providence  which  has  so  visibly  protected  the  Confederacy 
during  its  brief  but  eventful  career,  to  thee,  O God,  I trust- 
fully commit  myself  and  prayerfully  invoke  thy  blessing  on 
my  country  and  its  cause.” 

Soon  after  his  inauguration  in  Richmond,  he  joined  St. 
Paul’s  Episcopal  Church  in  that  place.  With  him  were  con- 
firmed General  and  Mrs.  Gorgas.  Rev.  Charles  Minne- 
gerode,  rector  of  the  Church,  gave  the  following  account  of 
this  event  in  Davis’s  religious  life: 

“It  was  soon  after  his  inauguration  that  he  united  himself 
with  the  Church.  Our  intercourse  had  become  more  fre- 
quent and  turned  more  and  more  on  the  subject  of  religion; 
and  by  his  wife’s  advice  I went  to  see  him  on  the  subject  of 
confessing  Christ.  He  met  me  more  than  halfway,  and  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  do  so  and  to  unite  himself  with  the 
Church;  that  he  must  be  a Christian  he  felt  in  his  inmost  soul. 
He  spoke  very  earnestly  and  most  humbly  of  needing  the 
cleansing  blood  of  Jesus  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
but  in  the  consciousness  of  his  insufficiency  he  felt  some  doubt 
whether  he  had  the  right  to  come. 

“All  that  was  natural  and  right;  but  soon  it  settled  this 
question  with  a man  so  resolute  in  doing  what  he  thought  of 
his  duty.  I baptized  him  hypothetically,  for  he  was  not  cer- 
tain if  he  had  ever  been  baptized.  When  the  day  of  confirma- 
tion came,  it  was  quite  in  keeping  with  his  resolute  character 
that,  when  the  bishop  called  the  candidates  to  the  chancel, 
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he  was  the  first  to  rise  and,  as  it  were,  lead  the  others  on, 
among  whom  were  General  Gorgas  and  several  other  officers. 

“From  that  day,  so  far  as  I can  know  and  judge,  ‘he  never 
looked  back.’  He  never  ceased  trying  to  come  up  to  his 
baptismal  vow  and  lead  a Christian  life.  And  so  he  went  on 
bravely  and  perseveringly,  even  when  it  became  clear  that 
hope  of  success  was  failing.  He  could  not  leave  his  post. 
He  did  not  lose  heart.  The  cause  lost — defeated  for  a time — 
he  felt  sure  would  yet  bring  forth  blessings  upon  the  country. 

“He  favored  strongly  and  assisted  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
the  work  of  the  chaplains  and  religious  organizations  in  the 
army.  It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  war  a religious  revival  swept  the  Southern  armies,  when 
thousands  upon  thousands  made  profession  of  faith  and  joined 
the  army  Churches.  To  Rev.  Z.  E.  Dickinson,  who  was  push- 
ing the  work  of  colportage,  Mr.  Davis  wrote:  ‘ I most  cordially 
sympathize  with  this  movement.  We  have  but  little  to  hope 
for  if  we  do  not  realize  our  dependence  upon  heaven’s  blessing 
and  seek  the  guidance  of  God’s  truth.’” 

One  action  of  Davis’s  was  criticized  at  the  time  by  some 
extreme  Protestants  in  the  Confederacy  and  ridiculed  by 
some  Northern  people.  This  was  his  correspondence  with 
Pope  Pius  IX.  ...  In  1863  he  wrote  to  the  Pope  ex- 
pressing his  appreciation  of  the  letters  relating  to  the  war, 
which  the  latter  had  written  to  the  bishops  of  New  York  and 
New  Orleans.  The  Pope  sent  a courteous  response.  The 
criticism  caused  by  this  episode  assumed  that  Davis  was  sim- 
ply seeking  for  Catholic  indorsement  of  the  Confederacy. 
Later  when  Davis  was  in  prison,  Pius  IX  sent  a portrait  of 
himself  with  this  inscription:  “Come  unto  me  all  ye  who  are 
weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I will  give  you  rest.” 

More  and  more,  as  time  wore  on  and  the  lines  were  closely 
drawn  about  the  Confederacy,  did  Mr.  Davis  look  for  provi- 
dential interposition  in  its  behalf.  So  also  had  believed  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  the  stern  Presbyterian,  who  had  “passed  over 
the  river”;  and  so  wrote  in  every  letter  the  great  general  who 
led  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy.  When  Stuart  lay  wounded 
and  dying,  Mr.  Davis  knelt  and  prayed  that  “this  precious 
life  might  be  spared  to  our  needy  country.” 

“Little  Joe,”  the  favorite  son  of  the  President,  always  in- 
sisted upon  saying  his  prayers  at  his  father’s  knee.  No  matter 
what  the  business  in  hand,  when  bedtime  came,  Joe  always 
came  to  his  father.  Mrs.  Gorgas  relates  one  incident: 

“We  were  calling  at  the  Davis  house  one  evening  when, 
through  the  half-open  door,  I saw  descending  the  steps  a 
little  figure,  barefooted  and  in  his  night  robe.  He  came  into 
the  room,  walked  up  to  his  father  and,  kneeling,  said  his 
evening  prayer.  Mr.  Davis  laid  his  hand  affectionately  and 
reverently  on  the  child’s  head,  and,  bending  his  head,  whis- 
pered the  prayer  along  with  the  child.” 

In  prison  for  two  years  after  the  fall  of  the  Confederacy, 
much  of  the  time  excluded  from  intercourse  with  the  outside 
world,  Mr.  Davis  exhibited  a deeply  religious  character. 
At  first  no  reading  matter  was  allowed  to  state  prisoner 
Davis.  After  a few  days  the  Secretary  of  War  permitted  a 
Bible  to  be  given  to  him,  and  later,  after  considerable  hesita- 
tion, a prayer  book.  For  several  weeks  he  was  permitted  to 
have  no  other  reading  matter,  and  not  until  the  late  fall  was 
he  allowed  to  write  to  Mrs.  Davis.  These  letters  were  closely 
censored  by  General  Miles,  his  jailer,  and  many  of  them  never 
reached  their  destination.  In  the  first  letter  he  wrote: 

“In  confidence  in  the  shield  of  innocence  with  which  I 
tried  to  quiet  your  apprehensions  . . . sustains  me  still. 

‘Tarry  thou  the  Lord’s  leisure,  be  strong  and  he  will  comfort 
thy  heart.’  Every  day,  twice  or  oftener,  I repeat  the  prayer 
of  St.  Chrysostom.  ...  Be  not  alarmed  by  speculative 


reports  concerning  my  condition.  You  can  rely  on  my  forti- 
tude, and  God  has  given  me  much  resignation  to  his  blessed 
will.  . . . Remember  how  good  the  Lord  has  always 

been  to  me,  how  often  he  has  wonderfully  preserved  me,  and 
put  your  trust  in  him.”  (Concluded  in  November  uumber.) 


ADMIRAL  RAPHAEL  SEMMES:  HIS  SERVICE  TO 
THE  SOUTHERN  CONFEDERACY. 

BY  MRS.  S.  H.  NEWMAN,  HISTORIAN  DADEVILLE  (ALA.)  CHAPTER, 
U.  D.  C. 

The  story  of  Admiral  Raphael  Semmes,  the  world-renowned 
sailor,  forms  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  fascinating  chap- 
ters in  all  history.  His  deeds  of  daring  read  like  a tale  from 
an  old  romance.  His  name  at  one  time  was  on  every  man’s 
tongue,  and  his  fame  will  endure  through  the  ages  to  come. 

He  gave  up  his  po.  ition  in  the  old  navy  with  its  certainty 
of  promotion  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

First,  as  commander  of  the  gallant  little  Suifnter,  and  later 
of  the  Alabama,  then  as  rear  admiral  of  the  gunboat  fleet  at 
Richmond,  Raphael  Semmes  wrote  his  name  high  on  the 
imperishable  scroll  of  fame. 

He  was  appointed  midshipman  in  the  United  States  Navy 
by  President  John  Quincy  Adams  when  he  was  but  a lad  of 
seventeen  years.  During  his  leisure  hours  he  applifed  himself 
diligently  to  the  study  of  law  and  the  science  of  seamanship. 
His  knowledge  of  the  former,  and  particularly  of  admiralty 
law,  was  accurate  and  extensive.  He  did  not  study  law  with 
the  intention  of  practicing  the  profession,  but  because  it 
would  the  better  fit  him  for  a naval  officer. 

Semmes  served  with  distinction  in  the  Mexican  War  and 
was  for  many  years  connected  with  the  lighthouse  service 
along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  was  also  secretary  of  the 
Lighthouse  Board  in  Washington. 

When  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  passed  by  Alabama, 
Semmes  resigned  both  his  office  in  the  United  States  Navy 
and  in  the  Lighthouse  Board  and  hastened  to  Montgomery, 
where  he  tendered  his  services  to  President  Davis.  His  offer 
was  promptly  accepted,  and  he  was  sent  North  to  purchase 
war  supplies  and  to  engage  mechanics  for  building  maritime 
vessels. 

The  South,  being  an  agricultural  section,  had  hitherto  de- 
pended upon  the  North  for  naval  supplies.  Thus  in  her  hour 
of  peril  she  was  seriously  handicapped,  for  even  the  necessary 
armament  for  vessels  was  lacking. 

At  the  clarion  call  of  war,  Southern  naval  officers,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  responded.  Semmes,  although  past  fifty 
years  old,  was  among  the  first  to  petition  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  permission  to  “go  afloat."  The  Confederate  gov- 
ernment instructed  the  secretary  to  purchase  all  available 
seagoing  vessels.  Most  of  those  secured  were  dilapidated 
tugboats  and  flimsy  passenger  vessels. 

Semmes  bought  in  New  Orleans  a small  packet  steamer  of 
five  hundred  tons  burden,  with  a speed  of  five  or  ten  knots. 
Its  top  was  covered  with  sky  cabins,  which  had  to  be  removed 
in  order  to  mount  a battery.  The  difficulties  encountered 
and  overcome  in  bringing  the  necessary  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion from  Norfolk  make  an  interesting  story.  The  remainder 
of  the  ship's  equipment  was  improvised,  from  gun  carriages 
to  water  tank. 

After  two  long  months  of  arduous  toil,  the  Sumter,  equipped 
as  a barkentine,  with  an  eight-inch  shell  gun  and  four  light 
thirty-two  guns,  was  ready  to  embark  upon  her  hazardous 
mission. 

This  historic  vessel,  the  first  ship  to  float  the  Confederate 
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flag,  steamed  out  of  the  Mississippi  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
on  June  30,  1861,  and,  after  an  exciting  race  with  the  United 
States  man-of-war  Brooklyn,  escaped  to  sea. 

Captain  Semmes  graphically  describes  this  encounter  in 
“Service  Afloat.”  In  closing  the  article,  he  describes  their 
joy  at  being  free,  saying:  “When  we  at  length  realized  that 
we  had  gained  an  offing,  when  we  begun  to  feel  the  welcome 
heave  of  the  sea,  when  we  looked  upon  the  changing  aspect 
of  its  waters,  now  darkening  into  the  deepest  blue,  and 
breathed  the  pure  air,  fresh  from  the  Gulf,  untainted  by  ma- 
laria and  untouched  by  mosquito’s  wing,  we  felt  like  so  many 
prisoners  who  had  been  turned  loose  from  a long  and  painful 
confinement. 

“And  when  I reflected  upon  my  mission — to  strike  for  the 
right,  to  endeavor  to  sweep  from  the  seas  the  commerce  of  a 
treacherous  friend,  now  a cruel  and  relentless  foe — I felt  in 
full  force  the  inspiration  of  the  poet: 

“‘Ours  the  wild  life  in  tumult  to  range, 

From  toil  to  rest,  and  joy  in  every  change.’” 

Captain  Semmes’s  orders  were  to  "do  the  greatest  injury 
to  the  enemy’s  commerce  in  the  shortest  time.”  Eleven 
years  after  his  daring  exploits,  Naval  Solicitor  John  A. 
Bolles  paid  him  the  following  tribute: 

“Never  in  naval  history  has  such  an  order  been  so  signally 
obeyed.  Never  has  there  occurred  so  striking  an  example  of 
the  tremendous  power  of  mischief  possessed  by  a single 
cruiser  acting  upon  the  destructive  plan  as  that  furnished  by 
the  Sumter  and  her  successor,  the  Alabama,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Semmes,  whose  untiring  activity,  restless  energy, 
and  fiery  zeal  found  no  voyage  too  long,  no  movement  too 
prompt  or  too  rapid,  no  danger  too  great,  no  labor  too  weari- 
some in  the  accomplishment  of  the  Confederate  purpose  to 
ruin  our  commerce  by  destroying  our  ships  and  their  cargoes 
or  driving  them  from  the  ocean.” 

Captain  Semmes  captured  his  first  prize,  the  Golden  Rock- 
et, a merchant  vessel,  between  Cuba  and  the  Isle  of  Pines. 
Within  the  next  two  days  he  took  six  additional  prizes. 

He  cruised  with  the  Sumter  for  six  months  and  captured 
seventeen  ships.  Had  neutral  ports  been  open  to  his  prizes, 
his  captures  would  have  been  of  inestimable  value.  But  he 
said:  “During  my  whole  career  upon  the  sea,  I had  not  so 
much  as  a single  port  open  to  me  into  which  I could  send  a 
prize.” 

Captain  Semmes  crossed  the  Atlantic,  captured  and 
burned  the  American  bark  Neapolitan  in  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.  He  anchored  in  the  harbor,  but,  being  blockaded 
by  three  Federal  gunboats  and  unable  to  buy  coal,  he  sold 
the  Sumter. 

The  Confederate  government  then  made  him  commander 
of  the  cruiser  Alabama,  the  most  celebrated  warship  in  all 
history.  This  vessel  was  built  at  Birkenhead,  England,  in 
1862,  by  Messrs.  Laird  & Sons.  In  order  to  meet  special  re- 
quirements, she  was  equipped  with  both  steam  and  sails. 

Naturally,  the  Federals  protested  at  the  removal  of  the 
Alabama  from  British  waters,  but  as  the  English  government 
recognized  the  Confederate  States  as  belligerents,  she  was 
allowed  to  depart.  Captain  Semmes  met  her  at  Terceira 
with  necessary  stores  and  equipment.  After  transferring 
his  cargo  to  the  Alabama,  he  read  his  commission  to  the  crew 
and  launched  the  great  ship  upon  her  memorable  career. 

For  nearly  two  years  she  was  the  terror  of  Union  merchant- 
men on  every  sea.  Within  three  weeks  she  destroyed  Fed- 
eral ships  and  stores  valued  at  more  than  her  own  cost.  In 
all,  she  captured  more  than  sixty  vessels  and  destroyed 


property  estimated  at  $4,000,000.  Wherever  the  Alabama 
sailed,  she  struck  valiant  blows  in  defense  of  the  Confederacy. 

Semmes  was  called  the  “Pirate  of  the  Seas,”  and  the  cheek 
of  the  bravest  blanched  at  his  name.  Yet  he  was  not  cruel. 
His  prisoners  were  treated  with  courtesy  and  consideration. 
That  he  must  have  studied  the  fundamental  principles  of 
sanitation  and  hygiene  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
with  over  two  thousand  prisoners  on  board  ship,  not  one 
died  from  disease. 

Captain  Semmes  was  charged  with  being  a martinet  when 
on  duty.  But  only  a man  of  strong  personality  and  indomi- 
table will  could  have  maintained  discipline  on  such  a haz- 
ardous mission.  His  sympathetic  understanding  won  the 
confidence  of  men  and  officers.  Where  he  led,  they  followed 
and  no  man  questioned  his  motive.  On  one  occasion  he  went 
to  within  two  hundred  miles  of  New  York  City,  where  he 
captured  and  burned  several  vessels. 

He  sailed  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  intercept  Federal 
vessels  carrying  troops  into  Texas.  Near  Galveston,  he 
met  the  gunboat  Hatteras,  sank  it  in  fifteen  minutes,  but 
saved  every  man  on  board. 

Enemy  merchant  ships  and  gunboats  grew  to  fear  this 
ship  which  seemed  to  be  everywhere  at  once,  striking  when 
least  expected.  “Stepping  along  with  its  ‘seven-league 
boots,’  it  was  burning  every  United  States  merchant  vessel 
that  it  could  sight.” 

Captain  Semmes’s  exploits  were  not  confined  to  nearby 
waters.  He  sailed  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  into  the 
Indian  Ocean,  carrying  terror  and  destruction  into  those 
distant  seas.  No  one  dreamed  that  he  would  venture  so  far 
into  unknown  waters,  but  there  he  was,  weathering  storms, 
waging  battles,  and  burning  ships.  The  shores  of  Asia  were 
red  from  the  flames  of  burning  vessels.  The  work  of  destroy- 
ing the  enemy’s  shipping  was  kept  up  as  he  sailed  back  to  the 
Atlantic. 

Continuous  fighting  had  damaged  the  Alabama,  and  she 
came  into  the  harbor  of  Cherbourg,  as  Semmes  expressed  it, 
“like  a wearied  fox  hound  limping  back,  longing  for  quiet  and 
repose.” 

Her  gallant  commander  was  also  weary,  his  heart  sad  and 
depressed,  because  he  foresaw  the  inevitable  fall  of  the  Con- 
federacy But  he  had  pledged  his  services  to  the  Southern 
cause  and  meant  to  strike  every  blow  possible  in  its  defense. 

While  awaiting  the  return  of  the  Emperor  of  France  to 
obtain  permission  to  dock  his  ship  for  repairs,  the  United 
States  ship  Kearsarge  steamed  into  the  harbor. 

At  first  Captain  Semmes  had  not  expected  to  engage  her  in 
combat.  And  his  splendid  judgment  would  have  prevented 
the  encounter  had  he  known  that  she  was  an  armored  vessel. 
The  matter  was  discussed  in  detail  with  the  ship’s  officers, 
and  it  was  decided  that  this  might  be  an  opportune  time  to 
end  the  Alabama’s  career  by  a final  and  glorious  victory. 

To  the  casual  observer  the  odds  did  not  appear  so  great 
except  in  the  size  of  their  guns.  It  was  true,  the  Kearsarge 
was  a man-of-war,  staunch  and  well  built.  The  Alabama  was 
made  for  flight  by  reason  of  her  speed.  The  chain  armor  pro- 
tecting the  sides  of  the  Federal  ship  was  skillfully  camouflaged 
with  a thin  coat  of  wood. 

Visualize,  if  you  can,  the  scene,  when  the  Kearsarge  steamed 
out  in  all  her  pride  and  strength  to  meet  the  gallant  ship 
which  had  been  victorious  in  many  glorious  encounters. 

In  all  of  Semmes’s  writings  he  never  produced  a finer  gem  of 
literature  than  the  speech  addressed  to  his  officers  and  men 
in  this  crucial  hour.  He  said: 

“Officers  and  men  of  the  Alabama,  you  have  at  length 
another  opportunity  to  meet  the  enemy,  the  first  that  has 
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presented  since  you  sank  the  Hatteras.  In  the  meantime 
you  have  been  all  over  the  world,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  you  have  destroyed  and  driven  for  protection  under 
neutral  flags  one-half  the  enemy’s  commerce,  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  covered  every  sea. 

“This  is  an  achievement  of  which  you  may  well  be  proud, 
and  a grateful  country  will  not  be  unmindful  of  it. 

“The  name  of  your  ship  has  become  a household  word 
wherever  civilization  extends.  Shall  that  name  be  tarnished 
by  defeat?  The  thing  is  impossible.  Remember  that  you 
are  in  the  English  Channel,  the  theater  of  so  much  of  the 
naval  glory  of  our  race.  The  eyes  of  all  Edrope  are  at  this 
moment  upon  you.  The  flag  that  floats  over  you  is  that  of  a 
young  republic  that  bids  defiance  to  her  enemies,  whenever 
and  wherever  found.  Show  the  world  that  you  know  how 
to  uphold  it.” 

The  hearty  cheers  of  the  crew  showed  that  they  were  ready 
to  follow  their  commander  into  the  very  jaws  of  death. 

This  notable  battle  was  begun  at  11:10  o’clock  Sunday 
morning,  June  19,  1864.  It  lasted  an  hour  and  ten  minutes. 
Captain  Semmes  had  staked  all  on  one  desperate  chance  and 
lost.  Shots  from  the  Alabama  struck  the  sides  of  the  enemy 
ship,  but  did  no  damage  because  of  the  chain  armor.  As 
the  Alabama  began  to  sink,  Captain  Semmes  hauled  down 
his  colors,  but  the  enemy  continued  firing. 

Standing  fearlessly  on  the  deck  of  his  beloved  ship,  like 
some  viking  of  old,  while  shells  tore  great  holes  in  her  side, 
Semmes  waited  until  the  deck  began  to  sink,  then,  casting  his 
sword  beneath  the  waves,  he  threw  himself  into  the  sea — 

The  sword,  “like  a meteor  cleaving 
Its  path  through  the  watery  way, 

Went  down,  the  gory  falchion, 

To  rest  in  the  depths  for  aye.” 

But  its  owner  was  not  destined  to  perish.  Raphael  Semmes 
was  rescued  and  gave  himself  unreservedly  to  the  cause  of 
the  South  until  the  war  ended.  The  Alabama  went  down  in 
all  her  brave  beauty  to  rest  not  far  from  where  her  sister  ship, 
the  Sumter,  lay  sleeping. 

Two  French  pilot  boats  and  an  English  yacht,  the  Deer- 
hound, assisted  in  rescuing  the  crew.  Captain  Semmes  was 
presented  with  a handsome  new  sword  by  the  English  and 
was  royally  entertained  by  them.  Upon  his  return  South,  he 
was  made  admiral  and  placed  in  command  of  the  fleet  to 
guard  the  defenses  of  the  approach  to  Richmond.  When  the 
Confederates  were  forced  to  leave  there,  he  blew  up  his  fleet, 
carried  his  men  by  train  to  Danville,  where  he  formed  a 
brigade,  and  surrendered  with  General  Johnston  in  North 
Carolina. 

After  hostilities  ended,  Admiral  Semmes  moved  with  his 
family  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law.  Brave  in  peace  as  he  was  in  battle,  he  went  quietly  and 
courageously  about  the  new  duties  that  changed  conditions 
made  necessary.  The  broken  threads  of  his  life  were  taken 
up  and  woven  into  a pattern  of  rare  design,  for  the  shuttle 
was  love,  the  warp,  duty,  the  wool,  service. 


“Brave  souls  and  true  who  paid  this  debt 
Can  we  who  live  come  to  forget 
Our  native  land — or  to  regret 
Your  deeds  of  valor?  No,  to-day 
Honor  to  those  who  wore  the  gray.” 


A GIRL'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  WAR. 

BY  MARY  CARR  CAPERTON,  WYTHEVILLE,  VA. 

I was  a schoolgirl  during  the  War  between  the  States. 
My  father,  Maj.  James  Lawrence  Cass,  a grandnephew  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  was  a practicing  attorney  of  Charleston, 
Va.  (now  West  Va.).  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  served 
on  General  Breckinridge’s  staff  around  Richmond.  Later,  on 
account  of  his  age,  he  was  made  head  of  the  Commissary  De- 
partment at  Dublin  Depot,  Pulaski  County,  Va.,  a very  im- 
portant post,  which  position  he  held  for  more  than  three 
years,  until  the  close  of  hostilities.  Meanwhile,  his  family 
had  refugeed  from  Edgewood,  near  Charleston,  to  the  old 
Poage  placb,  Hillandale,  three  miles  from  Dublin  and  a mile 
from  Newberne,  and  it  was  while  we  were  there  the  battle  of 
Cloyd’s  Mountain  was  fought.  I well  remember  the  day, 
and  what  I am  writing  is  true  history. 

Recently  I read  an  account  of  this  battle  which  erroneously 
stated  that  General  Jenkins  was  killed  outright.  General 
J enkins  was  wounded  in  the  arm ; later  his  arm  was  amputated, 
and  he  died  from  the  loss  of  blood.  Major  Brown  was  ter- 
ribly wounded  in  the  abdomen  and  Col.  Tom  Smith  in  the 
hip,  but  both  recovered.  My  mother  and  three  or  four  other 
ladies  walked  from  Newberne,  through  a drizzling  rain,  to 
visit  these  wounded  soldier  friends,  who  had  been  sent  to 
the  Guthrie  Hospital.  A stranger,  meeting  them  on  their 
way,  exclaimed:  “Ladies,  you  look  like  drowned  rats.”  “We 
are  rebels,”  they  replied,  “looking  for  the  Confederate  hos- 
pital. Can  you  show  us  the  way?”  He  turned  and  accom- 
panied themi  but  soon  they  discovered  he  had  taken  them 
several  miles  out  of  their  way  in  the  direction  of  the  Yankee 
hospital.  However,  they  were  plucky  enough  to  make  him 
show  them  the  right  way  to  Guthrie,  but  were  so  late  arriving 
that  they  could  remain  only  half  an  hour  with  the  wounded. 
When  at  last  they  reached  home,  they  were  nearly  exhausted 
from  their  long  day’s  tramp  in  the  rain  and  their  great  anxiety. 

On  this  day  of  battle  I,  too,  had  my  part  to  play  in  service 
to  the  wounded,  and,  ais  a child,  I was  naturally  very  proud 
of  my  heroism.  A physician  asked  me  if  I,  Maty  Carr,  could 
stand  the  sight  of  blood  and  wait  on  a soldier  who  was  shot 
entirely  through  the  knee,  with  only  a boy  younger  than  my- 
self to  help  me.  I told  him  I could,  and  thrilled  with  the 
thought  of  being  of  service.  This  was  at  Mr.  John  Alexander’s 
place  in  Newberne,  where  the  poor  soldier  was  lying  on  the 
floor  of  the  front  room.  Every  little  while  the  little  boy  would 
bring  me  a fresh  basin  of  water  and  I would  kneel  down  and 
change  the  cloths  on  the  soldier’s  knee,  as  it  streamed  with 
blood.  While  doing  this,  I heard  the  sound  of  horses’  feet  in 
the  street,  and  there  were  ten  men  scouts  (a  body  of  Colonel 
Jones’s  men)  trying  to  find  out  what  was  going  on  in  Dublin. 
They  were  warned  not  to  proceed,  but  would  go  on.  Present- 
ly we  heard  a terrible  clatter  on  the  hard  road,  and,  looking 
out,  I saw  ten  hatless  riders  flying  for  dear  life,  with  a com- 
pany of  bluecoats  (cavalry)  right  at  their  heels.  Mr.  Wysor, 
father  of  Mr.  Joe  Wysor,  a prominent  attorney  of  Pulaski, 
ran  out  of  his  house  and  fired  into  the  Yankees.  The  ten 
Confederate  scouts  escaped,  but  Mr.  Wysor  lost  his  life.  The 
Yankees  shot  him  three  times,  and  he  died  two  days  later. 
His  little  six-year-old  twin  boys  running,  crying,  down  the 
street  just  after  the  shooting,  was  a pitiful  sight. 

When  the  raid  was  over,  my  father  and  others  who  had  left 
Dublin,  thinking  all  the  stores  would  be  burned,  returned  to 
their  post  of  duty. 

My  mother  came  up  to  my  father  and  said,  with  a bright 
face:  “ Mr.  Carr,  I gained  something  by  this  raid.  One  of  the 
men  at  the  Department  sent  me  a sack  of  coffee,  saying  the 
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Department  would  likely  be  burned.”  “But,”  said  my 
father,  ‘‘it  was  not  burned  and  that  sack  of  coffee  must  go 
back.”  (They  were  both  very  fond  of  coffee,  and  we  had  been 
using  that  sickening  rye.)  “Well,”  said  my  mother,  ‘‘I  have 
taken  out  several  pounds,  but  will  return  the  other.”  The 
sack  of  coffee  was  promptly  sent  back  to  the  Department, 
and  father  was  eve  - after  called  “The  Honest  Major.” 

My  brother,  John  Overton  Carr,  received  his  military  train- 
ing at  the  camp  of  instruction  near  Dublin,  and  after  ente  inig 
the  service  of  the  Confederacy,  he  was  made  lieutenant.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Cold  Harbor,  and  during  nine  months 
was  in  three  prisons — Point  Lookout,  Fort  Delaware,  and  the 
old  Capitol  Prison  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Being  exchanged, 
he  rejoined  his  company  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain. 


SIGNERS  OF  THE  DECLARATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE. 

Oliver  Wolcott. 

In  the  same  year  that  he  was  graduated  by  Yale  University, 
Oliver  Wolcott,  Connecticut  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  received  a captain’s  commission  in  the  army 
from  Governor  Clinton,  of  New  York.  This  young  American 
raised  a company  at  the  head  of  which  he  marched  to  defend 
the  northern  frontiers.  In  consequence  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  the  unit  disbanded,  and  Wolcott  returned  to  Con- 
necticut to  study  medicine  under  the  direction  of  Alexander 
Wolcott,  a distinguished  practitioner.  He  abandoned  the 
profession  on  being  appointed  the  first  sheriff  of  Litchfield 
County. 

He  served  in  the  militia  in  every  rank  from  captain  to 
major  general.  In  July,  1775,  Congress  appointed  him  a 
member  of  the  Commission  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  Northern 
Department,  which  had  as  its  important  object  the  inducing 
of  the  Indian  nations  to  remain  neutral  during  the  war. 

Wolcott’s  influence  was  used  to  settle  the  boundary  dis- 
putes between  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania,  and  Vermont 
and  New  York,  as  well  as  to  unite  the  New  England  settlers 
in  support  of  the  American  cause. 

After  the  Declaration  was  adopted  and  signed,  he  returned 
to  his  native  State  and  was  appointed  by  Governor  Trumbull 
and  the  Council  of  Safety  to  command  fourteen  regiments 
of  the  Connecticut  militia  ordered  for  the  defense  of  New 
York. 

For  a time  Wolcott  divided  his  services  between  Congress 
and  commanding  the  militia.  He  was  a Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  1784—85,  helping  to  prescribe  the  terms  of 
peace  to  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians.  After  serving  for  ten 
years  as  lieutenant  governor  of  Connecticut,  he  was  elected 
governor  of  the  State. 

Had  it  not  been  for  his  wife,  Wolcott  could  not  have  served 
his  country  thus  without  sacrificing  his  family.  To  her  must 
go  the  credit  for  managing  the  small  farm  and  caring  for 
the  children  with  all  of  the  frugality,  fortitude,  and  intel- 
ligence of  a Roman  matron  and  for  making  their  home  the 
seat  of  comfort  and  hospitality.  It  is  in  large  measure  be- 
cause of  her  character  that  his  name  is  recorded  in  connec- 
tion with  many  of  the  most  important  events  of"  Revolution- 
ary times. 

William  Whipple. 

A lover  of  the  sea,  in  command  of  a vessel  before  he  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  was  the  beginning  of  the  career  of 
William  Whipple,  New  Hampshire  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

He  was  engaged  in  European,  West  Indian,  and  African 


trade,  and  brought  many  slaves  to  America.  During  the 
Revolution  he  liberated  all  those  which  belonged  to  him. 

The  young  sailor  abandoned  the  sea  in  1759  to  enter  busi- 
ness with  his  brother  in  Portsmouth,  continuing  in  this  until 
two  years  before  the  Revolution.  He  was  elected  a delegate 
from  New  Hampshire  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1775, 
taking  his  seat  in  May.  For  a number  of  years  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  his  State  and  was  chosen 
by  that  body  as  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety. 

Whipple  received  the  commission  of  brigadier  general  in 
1777,  and  commanded  a brigade  of  New  Hampshire  troops 
at  Saratoga  and  Stillwater.  He  was  active  in  the  campaign 
against  Burgoyne,  and  after  the  latter’s  surrender  he  signed 
the  articles  of  capitulation  with  Colonel  James  Wilkinson 
on  behalf  of  Gen.  Horatio  Gates. 

General  Whipple  was  afterwards  selected  as  the  officer 
under  whose  charge  the  British  troops  were  conducted  to  their 
encampment  on  Winter  Hill  near  Boston. 

Robert  Morris  appointed  him  financial  agent  in  New  Hamp- 
shire in  1782,  but  he  resigned  soon  after  the  appointment. 
He  was  president  of  the  board  created  to  settle  a land  dispute 
between  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  concerning  the 
Wyoming  domain.  Subsequently  he  was  named  State 
Superintendent  of  Finance,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court, 
and  held  many  other  offices  until  his  death  in  November, 
1785.— From  series  issued  by  the  Publicity  Department  of  the 
Sesqui-  Centennial,  Philadelphia,  1926. 


AWAY. 

I cannot  say,  and  I will  not  say, 

That  he  is  dead!  He  is  just  away! 

With  a cheery  smile  and  a wave  of  the  hand, 

He  has  wandered  into  an  unknown  land, 

And  left  us  dreaming  how  very  fair 
It  needs  must  be,  since  he  lingers  there. 

And  you — O you,  who  the  wildest  yearn 
For  the  old-time  step  and  the  glad  return, 

Think  of  him  faring  on,  as  dear 

In  the  love  of  There  as  the  love  of  Here 

And  loyal  still,  as  he  gave  the  blows 

Of  his  warrior  strength  to  his  country’s  foes. 

Mild  and  gentle  as  he  was  brave — 

When  the  sweetest  love  of  his  life  he  gave 

To  simple  things — where  the  violets  grew 
Pure  as  the  eyes  they  were  likened  to, 

The  touches  of  his  hands  have  strayed 
As  reverently  as  his  lips  have  prayed; 

When  the  brown  thrush  that  harshly  chirred 
Was  dear  to  him  as  the  mocking  bird; 

And  he  pitied  as  much  as  a man  in  pain 
A writhing  honeybee  wet  with  rain. 

Think  of  him  still  as  the  same,  I say; 

He  is  not  dead — he  is  just  away! 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
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OLD  KEN  TUCK. 

BY  I.  G.  BRADWELL,  BRANTLEY,  ALA. 

The  commercial  world  is  indirectly  indebted  to  the  early 
inhabitants  of  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  for  the 
great  development  of  the  cotton  industry  in  the  South,  where 
it  is  chiefly  raised,  and  wherever  it  is  manufactured  into 
goods  to  clothe  the  world,  for  these  States,  principally,  began 
the  business  of  raising  for  the  farmers  of  the  South  that 
valuable  and  indispensable  animal,  the  mule,  without  which 
that  important  commodity  could  never  have  been  raised  in 
sufficient  volume  to  meet  the  great  world  demand  for  it. 
Their  descendants  are  still  engaged  in  the  business  of  raising 
them,  and  I suppose  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the 
world  needs  cotton  and  its  by-products.  People  have  ever 
been  disposed  to  poke  fun  at  this  long-eared  friend  of  the 
human  race  and  have  never  given  him  credit  for  his  good 
qualities,  but  take  great  pleasure  in  magnifying  his  few  bad 
ones,  and  even  attributing  to  him  some  which  he  does  not 
possess.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  various  uses  to 
which  this  animal  contributes.  Wherever  there  is  hard  work 
to  perform  for  the  development  of  any  enterprise,  the  first 
thing  indispensable  to  secure  is  the  mule.  He  is  valuable 
everywhere — in  peace  and  in  war,  on  the  farm,  and  on  the 
road,  under  the  saddle,  or  in  a team  drawing  heavy  loads. 
Abused  by  cruel  men,  he  goes  uncomplaining  to  the  daily 
performance  of  his  task.  Yes,  all  praise  to  the  mule  and  the 
good  people  who  raise  them.  In  ante-bellum  days,  when  there 
were  few  railroads  or  other  means  of  transportation,  thousands 
of  mules  were  driven  South  from  these  States  every  winter 
and  sold  to  the  cotton  planters.  It  was  a great  sight  for  the 
children,  both  white  and  black,  on  the  big  plantations  re- 
mote from  town  to  see  a great  drove  of  young  mules  following, 
bridle  free,  two  men  riding  fine  saddle  horses,  stop  out  at  the 
big  gate,  two  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  plantation  home. 
If  a flock  of  goats  or  sheep  happened  to  be  lying  about  there, 
a lively  time  began.  The  mules  took  pleasure  in  chasing 
calves  or  any  smaller  animal,  while  the  bargaining  con- 
tinued, to  the  delight  of  the  children. 

No  animal  is  more  gregarious  in  its  nature  than  the  mule. 
These  young  mules  followed  after  the  men  mounted  in 
front  with  perfect  obedience  and  seldom  strayed  from  the 
herd.  When  a planter  purchased  them  and  they  were  sepa- 
rated from  their  former  companions,  it  was  necessary  to  place 
them  in  some  very  secure  place,  or  in  the  morning  he  would 
find  his  mules  gone,  and  he  must  hunt  the  country  over  to 
recover  them.  Usually  a man  rode  behind  the  herd  with  a 
long  whip,  convenient  to  touch  up  any  delinquent  that  ap- 
peared disposed  to  linger  behind  too  long  to  investigate  some- 
thing which  attracted  his  attention.  No  child  is  more  in- 
terested in  toys  or  other  trifles  than  a young  mule  is  in  a 
sheep,  a calf,  or  some  new  acquaintance.  Oftentimes  this 
rear  man  was  a young  negro,  who  returned  with  the  drivers 
to  their  home  in  Kentucky  or  was  sold  with  the  remnant  of 
the  herd  to  some  livery  stable  man  in  the  town  or  city;  and 
this  perhaps  is  the  reason  why  “Old  Kentuck’’  became  a 
citizen  of  Southwest  Georgia  when  I knew  him  in  his  early 
childhood  days.  He  was  a noted  character,  and  while  the 
negroes  on  the  plantation  called  him  “Uncle  Peter,”  the 
white  people  usually  called  him  “Old  Kentuck.”  Like 
Peter  of  old,  he  was  a man  of  remarkable  personality  for  one 
of  his  race.  Rather  short  and  stout,  with  a wonderful  head 
of  bushy  wool,  he  made  an  impression  on  all,  not  only  by  his 
looks,  but  by  two  outstanding  characteristics — profanity  and 
fiddling.  When  taken  to  task  by  some  of  the  more  pious 
people  of  his  race  for  his  bad  language,  he  would  usually  re- 


tort by  saying:  “I’m  not  a-cussin’  now,  I’m  only  jest  a-blas- 
fleemin’  a little.”  But  in  his  old  age,  after  he  had  lived  in 
sin  so  long,  and  he  had  seen  freedom  come  to  all  of  his  race, 
he  was  converted  and  died  happy.  But  his  fiddling — O how 
sweet!  No  music  in  the  parlor  on  the  big  piano  could  compare 
with  it.  Tired  and  worn  by  fatigue  and  ready  to  fall  down 
anywhere  in  sleep,  the  faint  sound  of  his  fiddle  banished 
slumber  from  our  eyes,  and  away  we  went  to  the  big  old 
kitchen  in  the  quarters,  where  he  sat  in  a chair  drawing  the 
bow  and  patting  his  foot  to  the  merry  music  and  calling  out 
to  young  and  old  in  the  dance.  O,  such  a time!  Will  there 
ever  be  such  again?  I’m  afraid  not,  in  this  world. 

But  Peter  did  not  confine  his  efforts  to  bringing  happiness 
and  pleasure  to  his  own  race  only.  Sometimes,  when  the 
“white  folks”  failed  to  secure  the  services  of  a fiddler  for  a 
party,  Peter  was  sent  for  as  a last  resort  and  always  gladly 
responded.  But,  for  some  reason,  he  did  not  love  his  master, 
who  was  more  than  a slave  to  his  negroes  and  sacrificed  his 
health  and  life  for  their  comfort  and  welfare.  If  anyone  called 
him  “ Hartsfield,”  his  master’s  name,  he  resented  it  by  say- 
ing: “My  name  isn’t  Hartsfield;  my  name  is  Peter  Green. 
I was  born  on  Green  River,  Kentucky.”  He  wanted  every- 
body to  understand  that  he  was  superior  to  the  common 
run  of  negroes  on  account  of  that  fact.  Those  who  claimed 
to  know  music  didn’t  speak  very  highly  of  his  attainments 
along  that  line;  but  what  is  music  anyway  but  something 
pleasing  to  the  ear,  and  that  was  highly  satisfactory  to  us — 
little  niggers,  big  niggers,  and  white  children  out  on  the  old 
plantation. 

“Old  Kentuck”  was  not  the  only  character  that  deserves 
mention  now,  since  I am  indulging  in  these  early  reminis- 
cences. There  was  Nelse  Waters,  the  story-teller.  The  world 
lost  a great  deal  by  his  death.  He  was  only  a slave,  he  had  no 
education,  and  for  lack  of  this  he  could  not  write  down  these 
dialogues  and  essays  for  the  entertainment  of  future  genera- 
tions of  young  folks.  Joel  Chandler  Harris  was  a poor  imi- 
tator of  Nelse,  though  he  must  have  been  a disciple  of  Nelse 
or  some  other  member  of  the  same  race.  Then  his  manner  of 
recital  was  so  inimitable  and  impressive.  We  could  almost 
see  the  characters  which  he  impersonated.  His  unique 
personality  also  had  much  to  do  in  adding  interest  to  what  he 
had  to  say  in  these  free  lectures.  When  he  walked  about,  his 
legs  wobbled  and  bent  away  from  each  other  and  looked 
like  pothooks  or  sections  of  barrel  hoops,  or  a pair  of  hames. 
But  this  he  seldom  did.  We  generally  found  him  lying  on  the 
south  side  of  a big  pine  log,  in  the  sunshine,  somewhere  in  the 
quarters.  It  was  always  a convenient  and  pleasant,  sunshiny 
place,  too,  for  us  to  sit  and  listen  while  he  told  his  spellbound 
listeners  about  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  a wealthy,  high-toned 
gentleman,  and  lived  in  great  style  in  a fine  house,  who  sat 
on  his  wide  piazza  and  carried  on  a dignified  conversation 
with  Mr.  Rabbit,  sitting  on  his  fine  saddle  horse  at  the  front 
gate.  His  horse  was  always  a long-tailed  red  rooster. 

I shall  not  attempt  to  tell  any  of  these  stories  which  fell 
on  our  credulous  childish  heart.  No  white  man  can  imagine 
such  stories  as  we  had  from  these  negroes  of  the  Old  South. 
They  were  naturally  highly  imaginative  and  musical. 

But  the  relation  of  the  races  to  each  other  has  been  changed 
by  the  result  of  the  war  of  the  sixties,  and  while  we  are  satis- 
fied that  they  have  their  freedom,  we  doubt  whether  they  are 
any  happier  with  it  than  their  ancestors  were  under  the  care 
and  protection  of  a kind  and  considerate  white  man.  But 
they  are  here — negroes,  Kentucky  mules,  and  our  broad  fields 
of  cotton — making  the  South  the  greatest  country  in  the  world. 
They  will  always  be  here — and  it  is  well  for  the  world  that  it 
is  so.  Great  is  the  South — and  greater  yet  to  be. 
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When  Abe  Lincoln  blockaded  the  seaports  of  the  South  and 
the  flow  of  our  cotton  bales  ceased  to  pass  through  them,  the 
commercial  world  felt  the  shock  from  center  to  circumference. 
England  had  to  feed  her  operatives  on  soup;  and  the  same  thing 
would  happen  again  under  similar  conditions.  These  South- 
ern cotton  bales  are  more  important  to  man’s  prosperity  and 
happiness  than  all  the  silver  from  the  mines  of  Mexico  or 
the  gold  from  South  Africa.  They  give  employment,  meat, 
and  bread  to  a multitude  of  dependent  people  in  the  world. 
Nowhere  else  have  they  the  soil,  the  climate,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  niggers,  and  the  mules  to  supply  the  universal 
demand  for  this  important  commodity.  Without  it  a great 
part  of  the  human  race  would  have  to  cover  their  bodies  with 
skins  and  starve.  Long  live  the  South,  the  land  of  the  old 
Confederate,  the  land  of  Lee  and  Jackson! 

In  the  winter  of  1864,  because  I had  faithfully  performed 
my  duty  as  a boy  soldier  in  the  ranks  for  three  years  and  had 
never  had  a leave  of  absence  from  the  army,  our  grand  old 
leader  gave  me  a little  twenty-four-day  furlough  to  visit  my 
father’s  home  in  Southwest  Georgia.  In  passing  through 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  I saw  seven  big  blockade  runners  lying 
out  in  the  harbor,  loaded  with  cotton  and  waiting  for  some  dark, 
stormy  night  to  escape  through  the  blockade  and  carry  their 
precious  cargoes  to  England.  Each  shipload  was  a fortune 
to  its  owner  if  it  should  escape  Lincoln's  cannon  on  the  sea. 
With  all  the  handicaps  and  mistakes  made,  it  was  by  the 
meerest  chance  that  the  Confederacy  did  not  win  out  in  the 
war  of  the  sixties.  With  the  united  and  loyal  support  of  Old 
Kentucky,  she  would  have  been  invincible. 


UNIQUE  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE  CHICKAMAUGA 
CAMPAIGN. 

BY  J.  W.  MINNICH,  MORGAN  CITY,  LA. 

After  our  fight  at  Leet’s  on  September  12,  1863  (and,  so 
far  as  I can  remember,  we  were  practically  idle,  for  several 
days),  our  contingent  of  the  brigade  spent  the  time  in  Taylor’s 
Valley  resting  from  our  rather  strenuous  campaigning.  On 
the  18th  we  found  ourselves  on  the  right  and  rear  of  Liddell’s 
Division,  when  Walthall’s  Mississippi  Brigade  was  trying 
to  force  a crossing  of  Alexander’s  Bridge,  in  accordance  with 
General  Bragg’s  orders  to  General  Polk,  commanding  the 
right  wing  of  the  army.  Walthall  found  the  floor  of  the  bridge 
torn  up,  preventing  his  crossing,  and  stoutly  opposed  by 
Wilder’s  Brigade  on  the  west  bank.  Wilder’s  Battery  was 
posted  practically  in  front  of  Alexander’s  house,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  from  an  undetermined  cause — most  proba- 
bly by  the  fire  from  Walthall’s  two  guns  brought  into  action. 
Walthall  reports  having  lost  seventy-odd  men  there  in  less 
than  twenty  minutes  and  to  have  driven  Wilder  off,  but 
found  the  bridge  torn  up,  preventing  his  crossing.  Our 
brigade  was  halted  on  the  creek  side  of  the  road  connecting 
with  the  bridge  road.  Our  left  (my  company)  rested  on  the 
bridge  road,  and  I was  the  last  man  on  the  line  and  within 
fifteen  feet  of  the  bridge  road,  and  I saw  Walthall’s  wounded 
passing  to  the  rear.  Among  them  one  whom  I can  never  for- 
get— but  that  must  wait  for  another  chapter. 

We  were  not  engaged,  though  under  fire  both  from  rifle 
fire  and  a few  shells  that  whistled  by,  but  apparantly  all 
passed  over  us.  Finding  the  crossing  here  barred,  we  went 
down  the  creek  to  the  fords  below  and  above  “ Reed’s  Bridge,” 
and  crossed  at  Fowler’s  Ford  late  in  the  afternoon.  Again 
quoting  from  General  Pegram’s  report,  altogether  lacking 
details:  “Our  next  meeting  of  the  foe  was  on  Saturday,  the 
19th,  on  the  memorable  field  of  Chickamauga.  Brigadier 
General  Davidson,  having  reported  for  duty,  was  assigned 


to  the  command  of  my  old  brigade.  He  was  ordered  to  take 
position  near  Reed's  sawmill.  After  reaching  it  [the  Gen- 
eral’s report  says,  “Before  reaching  it,  which  is  an  errorj, 
we  met  and  drove  before  him  the  enemy’s  pickets,  capturing 
some  .few  of  them.”  (They  were  part  of  Mitchell’s  and  Mc- 
Cook’s cavalry  at  the  crossroads  west  of  Reed’s  Bridge — 
the  Reed’s  Bridge  road  and  the  Alexander’s  Bridge  road.) 
He  says  in  continuation:  “Soon  after  this  skirmish,  while 
General  Forrest  and  I were  in  front  examining  the  roads, 
General  Davidson  was  attacked  suddenly  on  his  left.  Hurry- 
ing back,  I found  it  somewhat  difficult,  aided  by  General 
Davidson  and  all  my  staff  officers,  to  get  the  command  into 
a proper  position  to  repel  the  fierce  attacks  of  the  enemy's 
infantry.”  Here  is  a direct  contradiction  of  the  truth  of 
the  Federal’s  report  that  Croxton’s  Brigade  of  Brannan’s 
Davision  was  attacked  by  Forrest  at  the  start.  Nor  did 
either  General  Forrest  or  Pegram  seem  to  know  how  the 
affair  began,  as  they  were  not  there  when  it  began,  being  “in 
front  examining  the  roads.”  Nor  does  General  Pegram  men- 
tion what  preceded  Croxton’s  sudden  and  unexpected  attack. 
I suppose  to  do  so  later  in  detail,  as  well  as  Colonel  Wilson’s 
attack  with  the  First  Infantry  to  come  into  the  battle.  The 
report  continued:  “All  the  available  force  was,  however, 
soon  well  posted  under  the  direction  of  General  Forrest. 
It  became  at  once  apparant  to  all  that  we  were  fighting  over- 
powering numbers.  General  Forrest,  having  sent  several 
messengers  for  the  infantry  to  come  up,  finally  went  for  them 
himself,  ordering  me  to  hold  the  position  until  their  arrival. 
In  obeying  this  order,  our  loss  was  about  one-fourth  of  the 
command,  including  officers  wounded.  Nearly  every  colonel 
of  the  brigade  had  a horse  shot  under  him.  Although  the 
highest  praise  is  due  to  all  the  gallant  men  engaged  in  this 
(for  cavalry)  remarkable  fight,  I must  not  omit  mentioning 
Colonel  Goode,  of  the  10th  Confederate  Cavalry,  whose 
horse  was  shot;  and  Captain  Arnold,  commanding  the  16th 
Battalion  Tennessee  Cavalry  (Rucker's  Legion),  who  was 
badly  wounded.” 

This  ends  the  report  on  our  share  irt  the  battle  of  the  19th, 
but  falls  far  short  of  what  we  (the  privates  and  officers) 
went  through  and  saw.  There  were  many  incidents  connected 
with  this  affair,  important  in  every  aspect  to  the  command 
as  a whole,  which,  in  the  nature  of  “official  reports,”  could 
not  be  had  cognizance  of.  For  instance,  our  ride  into  the 
gloomy  depths  of  the  forest  after  crossing  the  creek  and 
passing  Reed’s  (Jay’s)  Mill  on  the  18th.  The  story  of  that 
ride  is  a chapter  in  itself,  and  not  without  interest,  though 
not  a shot  was  fired,  and  may  be  entitled,  “Getting  Out  of  a 
Pinch.”  Another  feature  that  the  General’s  report  fails  to 
mention  is  what  occurred  between  the  first  skirmish  on  the 
Reed’s  Bridge  road  just  after  dawn  on  the  19th  and  the  at- 
tack in  front  of  Reed’s  Mill  by  Croxton,  of  Brannan’s  Divi- 
sion, Thomas’s  Corps. 

After  we  had  chased  the  Federal  pickets  and  supports  up 
the  Reed’s  Bridge  road  to  within  a half  mile  of  the  Lafayette 
State  road,  at  McDonald’s,  we  returned  leisurely  to  the 
mill  by  a “log  road,”  the  6th  Georgia  resting  on  the  side  of 
the  hill  about  two  hundred  yards  above  the  sawmill.  In 
front  of  us,  and  farther  up  the  slope,  were  the  two  battalion’s 
of  Folk  and  Goode;  off  to  the  right  between  us  and  Rucker’s 
Legion  was  the  battery  of  Huwalt’s  four  guns;  and  to  the 
right  of  Rucker  was  the  1st  Georgia.  Our  regiment,  having 
been  the  rear  of  the  column  in  the  race  up  the  road,  was  now 
the  head  and  constituted  the  left  of  the  brigade  in  line. 
We  rested  there,  having  our  frugal  breakfast,  and  arranged 
anew  our  saddles  and  blankets.  When  the  arrangements 
had  about  been  completed,  the  two  battalions  were  sent  back 
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over  the  road  on  a reconnoissance.  They  filed  off  over  the 
crest  on  the  back  track  and  had  not  been  gone  more  than 
fifteen  minutes  when  we  were  brought  to  our  feet  by  the 
sound  of  a double  volley  not  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile 
away,  apparently.  And  this  is  what  happened:  The  two 
battalions  were  riding  along  utterly  oblivious  of  danger, 
chatting  and  joking  as  men.  will  when  on  the  march  and 
confident  that  no  danger  impended.  Croxton  had  been  sent 
forward  from  “near  McDonalds”  (O.  R.),  and,  marching 
rapidly  through  the  woods  in  the  direction  of  Reed’s  Bridge, 
no  doubt  saw  first  the  two  battalions  riding  along  non- 
chalantly, and,  waiting  in  the  brush  for  them,  poured  two 
volleys  into  the  unsuspecting  troopers.  The  result  of  such  a 
complete  surprise  may  well  be  imagined.  A wild  flight  back 
to  the  command;  riderless  horses,  two  on  a horse,  men  afoot, 
some  slightly  wounded,  some  limping,  some  hatless,  some 
without  their  guns — a wild  rout.  “ Sauve  qui  peut."  Who 
could  blame  them  for  “tearing  out  of  the  wilderness”  to  a 
point  of  community,  if  not  of  safety? 

No  sooner  had  we  heard  the  volleys,  which  we  instantly 
recognized  as  infantry  fire,  than  we  were  on  our  feet  and  in 
the  saddle  even  before  the  bugle  could  sound  the  “Mount.” 
“Forward!  Head  of  column  left!  Trot!”  came  from  the 
Colonel,  sharp,  clear,  and  not  to  be  mistaken.  I was  at  the 
end  of  the  column  and  had  not  much  more  than  started 
when  the  head  had  crossed  the  crest.  Just  then  the  fugitives 
in  a mass  struck  the  head  of  the  column,  breaking  and  almost 
literally  riding  it  down.  For  a moment  greatest  confusion 
prevailed.  Colonel  Hart  shouted:  “Stop  them!  Knockthem 
off  their  horses  if  they  don’t  stop!”  Some  rode  through  our 
ranks  and  disappeared  in  the  rear,  and  I was  too  busy  to  note 
whether  they  came  back  or  not.  One  big  fellow  passed  me 
on  the  fly  and  would  probably  be  running  yet  if  his  panic- 
stricken,  blazed-faced  sorrel  could  have  held  out.  He  was  a 
picture  I can  never  forget  as  he  came  flying  down  the  slope. 
His  sorrel  had  the  hit.  He  had  lost  his  hat  and  gun  and  was 
holding  with  both  hands  to  the  mane,  or  the  pommel  of  his 
saddle,  while  his  long  yellow  beard,  neatly  split,  was  flying 
back  on  each  side  and  his  blue  eyes  stuck  out  far  enough  to 
hang  a hat  on.  As  he  came  directly  toward  me,  I was  forced 
to  pull  my  mount  to  one  side  quickly  to  avoid  being  run  down. 
When  he  got  within  reach,  I raised  my  rifle  as  if  to  strike  him, 
but  it  was  menace  only;  I had  no  intention  of  clubbing  him. 
The  look  he  gave  me  as  he  passed  was  most  appealing  to  my 
risabilities,  and  I burst  out  in  a loud  guffaw.  Nothing  short 
of  a big  pine  or  a mountain  cliff  could  have  arrested  him  just 
then.  But  I did  not  blame  him.  Only  a week  previously  I 
had  done  some  running  from  an  imaginary  danger  myself. 

Very  soon  we  found  ourselves  confronted  by  serious  busi- 
ness. We  were  dismounted  where  we  stood,  formed  in  line, 
and  the  left  swung  up  the  hill  and  lined  on  the  right,  the 
whole  brigade.  The  two  battalions  were  rallied  and  formed 
in  two  lines  and,  unwisely,  lined  up  in  front  of  the  6th.  That 
this  was  a serious  mistake  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Hart  was 
demonstrated  very  soon.  Croxton’s  skirmishers  appeared  in 
the  brush  in  less  than  ten  minutes  and  opened  fire  on  us  at 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  yards.  We 
could  not  see  them  at  all.  The  difficulty  of  getting  the  com- 
mand into  position  was  caused  wholly  by  the  sudden  attack 
on  and  panic  of  the  two  battalions.  Had  they  been  lined  up 
behind  the  6th  a little  behind  the  crest  and  been  allowed  to 
get  their  “second  wind,”  they  might  have  done  better  serv- 
ice. I never  blamed  them  for  their  lack  of  enthusiasm  in 
the  following  proceedings.  Almost  at  the  first  minute’s  firing 
from  a concealed  enemy,  they  broke  over  us.  They  were 
rallied  and  then,  as  should  have  been  done  in  the  first  instance, 


they  were  lined  up  behind  the  6th,  which  from  then  on  bore 
the  brunt  on  the  left.  Less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
of  the  battalions  stuck  it  out.  They  broke  several  times, 
and  I will  not  repeat  what  Colonel  Goode  said  of  his  men 
when  he  failed  at  last  to  rally  them.  When  General  Forrest, 
going  for  reenforcements,  rode  along  our  line,  he  compli- 
mented the  6th  warmly  for  the  stand  it  was  making,  and  no 
doubt  the  compliments  included  the  rest  of  the  brigade. 
He  told  us  that  he  was  going  to  bring  in  the  infantry  to  help 
us,  adding:  “They’ll  soon  be  here.”  That  was  what  we  were 
hoping  for,  but  to  us  it  was  a long  drawn  out  “soon.” 

In  front  of  us,  perfectly  concealed  from  view,  Croxton 
had  some  twenty-five  hundred  men,  while  we  had  only  two 
regiments  and  Rucker’s  two  battalions,  a battery  of  three 
guns,  and  the  two  other  battalions,  one-half  of  which  were 
utterly  demoralized  and  would  not  stand  the  gaff.  I do  not 
like  to  state  this,  but  it  is  the  truth.  Our  brigade  did  not 
number  over  twelve  hundred  in  the  fight,  and  the  6th  Georgia 
fought  in  the  open,  a few  stumps  and  trees  at  wide  intervals 
and  not  enough  grass  on  our  line  to  hide  a half-grown  rat. 
Yet  for  over  three  hours  we  held  that  line  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Van  Derveer’s  Brigade  came  in  on  the  Reed’s  Bridge 
road  about  eight  o’clock  and  almost  in  our  rear.  His  skirmish- 
ers fired  across  our  line  from  the  right  rear.  Dibbrell’s  Brigade 
came  in  against  him,  according  to  the  official  report,  “about 
11  a.m.,”  and  drove  them  back.  We  did  not  know  at  the  time 
who  drove  them  away,  but  we  were  very  relieved  to  have  them 
go.  We  were  becoming  nervous,  quite.  So  well  were  Crox- 
ton’s men  concealed  in  the  brush  that  only  once  did  I see  one 
of  them  during  the  whole  time  before  “Wilson’s  Georgia 
Brigade”  of  infantry  made  its  appearance  in  the  field  on  our 
left.  We  had  been  obliged  to  seek  the  air  under  the  brow  of 
the  crest,  which  was  free  of  dust,  gravel,  and,  bullets 
several  times,  in  part,  or  as  a whole,  but  came  up  again  to 
face  a music  far  from  melodious  which  arose  from  the  brush 
while  the  musicians  were  invisible  to  us. 

When  General  Forrest  appeared  on  our  line,  encouraging 
us  to  hold  on,  our  friends  in  the  brush  opened  up  on  the 
cavalcade  with  all  they  had,  big  guns  and  little,  and  yet  not 
a man  went  down.  I never  could  account  for  it  to  my  own 
satisfaction  fully.  I have  often  read  of  the  General's  fearless- 
ness and  contempt  of  danger.  In  this  instance,  he  showed 
not  even  the  least  excitement.  I could  see  no  trace  of  any 
emotion  whatsoever  about  him,  and  he  passed  within  two 
feet  of  me.  By  my  side  stood  a stripling  of  my  own  age  who 
had  just  rammed  home  a cartridge  in  his  “Minie”  and  was 
fumbling  for  a cap  as  the  General  came  up  to  him,  and, 
stooping  down,  patted  the  boy  on  the  shoulder  in  a fatherly 
way  and  said  to  him:  “Go  it,  my  little  man!”  “Bob”  looked 
up,  surprised,  and,  seeing  who  was  addressing  him  so  familiar- 
ly, started  for  a big  pine  tree  a few  paces  in  front  of  the  line, 
laid  his  “Minie”  against  the  side  of  the  tree,  and  blazed 
away  at  the  brush.  Perhaps  the  General  never  laughed — I 
have  never  heard  of  his  doing  so — but  I certainly  thought 
I detected  a grin  on  his  face.  The  whole  incident  was  comical 
to  those  near  by,  and  we  had  a hearty  laugh  over  it  then  and 
afterwards.  But  “Bob”  remained  as  sober  as  ever.  What 
added  to  oUr  hilarity  was  the  fact  that  the  night  previous 
Bob’s  horse  happened  to  step  on  the  rifle  barrel  and  his  weight 
caused  it  to  bend,  so  that  a charge  could  with  difficulty  be 
rammed  home,  and  the  bullet  would  hit  fifteen  degrees  to  the 
left  of  the  object  aimed  at,  and  he  would  take  no  other  gun. 

After  the  General  had  passed  out  of  sight,  the  enemy  kept 
up  the  terrific  fire,  and,  as  we  could  not  see  anything  but 
brush  to  shoot  at,  we  retired  behind  the  crest  where  the  air 
was  clearer.  While  we  were  reforming,  we  heard  a concen- 
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trated  volley  directly  in  front.  I had  not  gone  quite  as  far 
down  the  hill  as  most  of  the  others  (not  to  boast  of  it),  and 
rushed  back  to  the  crest  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  volley, 
thinking  that  perhaps  the  enemy  was  making  a charge  on  us. 
However,  on  coming  to  the  crest  no  one  was  in  sight,  but, 
looking  to  the  left,  an  iron  field  gun  was  just  disappearing 
round  the  base  of  the  hill  in  retreat.  That  gun  and  others 
with  it  are  one  of  the  mysteries  of  war.  Later  I found  directly 
in  front  of  my  company’s  position  thirteen  artillery  horses, 
not  more  than  thirty  yards  from  it;  twelve  horses  were 
bunched,  lying  against  one  another,  and  one  was  probably 
an  officer's.  They  were  riddled,  one  having  eleven  bullet 
holes  between  his  shoulder  blade  and  hip  joint.  Whose  bat- 
tery was  it?  I could  never  learn  from  the  records.  Some 
lost  as  many  as  fourteen  horses,  but  none  reported  from  that 
•point. 

Another  incident  worth  recording  as  an  act  of  individual 
bravery  and  contempt  of  danger  which  occurred  just  after  our 
rally.  When  we  came  up  and  retook  our  places  in  line,  we 
noticed  a grey  horse  directly  between  us  and  the  enemy, 
and  about  half  way  between  the  lines,  quietly  browsing  on  the 
blackjack  scrub.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  strayed  from 
the  enemy’s  line.  During  the  last  fusillade  evoked  by  For- 
rest’s appearance  on  the  line,  our  Colonel’s  mare  was  shot 
through  the  neck  and  the  Colonel  dismounted  and  sent  her 
to  the  rear.  He  was  now  afoot,  about  the  center  of  the  regi- 
ment; not  a shot  was  being  fired.  John  Wood,  a close  com- 
rade, was  standing  by  my  side  and  said  to  me:  “I  have  a no- 
tion to  go  out  and  get  that  horse  for  the  Colonel.”  “Don't 
be  a fool,  John.  If  you  go  out  there,  you’ll  never  get  back,” 
I told  him.  The  others  near  by  said  not  a word.  For  a mo- 
ment he  appeared  to  be  debating  the  risks,  and  then,  throwing 
his  rifle  across  his  shoulder,  started,  in  spite  of  all  expostula- 
tions and  objections,  for  the  horse.  Only  a short  time  before 
he  and  I shared  together  the  little  shelter  afforded  by  a large 
pine  from  the  front  fire,  until  Van  Derveer’s  skirmishers  came 
in  behind  us.  One  of  them  was  a pretty  fair  shot.  Shooting 
from  the  right  rear,  he  planted  a bullet  in  the  tree  and  knocked 
the  bark  off  into  our  faces.  Thereupon  we  decided  that  that  tree 
afforded  less  protection  than  lying  flat  in  the  line,  and  acted 
accordingly.  I begged  him  not  to  imperil  himself  in  the  ven- 
ture. I begged  and  swore  to  no  avail.  Before  he  had  gone 
thirty  yards  the  Colonel  saw  him  and  called  to  him  three  times 
to  come  back,  but  John,  intent  only  on  bringing  the  horse  in, 
did  not  hear.  Continuing  to  where  the  horse  was  placidly 
grazing,  he  swung  his  rifle  into  the  hollow  of  his  left  arm, 
then  reached  out  his  right  and  took  hold  of  the  bridle  rein 
and  led  the  horse  out  to  where  the  Colonel  stood.  “Here, 
Colonel,  I’ve  brought  you  a horse.”  “Thank  you,  John,  but, 
confound  you,  I have  a good  mind  to  have  you  court-mar- 
tialed.” “What  for,  Colonel?”  asked  John  innocently. 
“What  for?  Why  for  disobeying  orders.”  “What  orders, 
Colonel?”  “What  orders?  Didn’t  you  hear  me  order  you 
back  into  line  three  different  times,  and  you  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  me?”  The  very  picture  of  innocence,  John  replied: 
“No,  Colonel,  I did  not  hear  a word.”  “Well,  go  back  to 
your  place,  and  the  next  time  pay  more  attention.”  “Yes, 
Colonel,  I will.” 

During  all  those  tense  minutes  not  a shot  had  been  fired 
from  the  brush.  Why  had  he  been  allowed  to  calmly  walk 
out  half  way  between  the  lines  and  bring  in  one  of  their  horses 
and  deliver  him  in  our  ranks  without  a protest? 

I had  edged  up  close  enough  to  hear  the  whole  comfab 
and  had  just  returned  to  my  station  when  the  Colonel  mount- 
ed his  new  stead  and,  as  at  a signal,  or  order,  the  whole 
Federal  line  opened  on  us  again,  and  “hell  broke  loose.” 


If  we  had  been  subjected  to  a hot  fire  before,  we  were  now 
subjected  to  a whirlwind  of  missiles,  big  and  little.  They 
gave  us  all  they  had,  and  even  borrowed  from  their  neighbors 
to  hurl  at  us.  The  air  was  full  of  lead,  dust,  and  gravel. 
Woods  was  on  his  way  back  to  his  place  near  me  (side  by  side 
we’d  held  until  then),  and  I was  looking  toward  him  when  I 
saw  a small  cloud  of  dust  rise  from  his  left  thigh  (our  clothes 
were  filled  and  covered  with  yellow  dust),  and  he  dropped 
the  butt  of  his  now  empty  Enfield  to  the  ground  as  a support. 
Seeing  him  hardly  hit,  I rushed  to  him  and  offered  to  help 
him  down  the  hill  to  a shelter,  but  he  declined  my  aid,  saying 
that  his  leg  wasn’t  broken  and  by  using  his  gun  as  a support 
he  could  get  to  the  surgeon  all  right.  To  prove  it,  he  started 
on  down  toward  the  mill  with  a cheery,  “good-by,  old  boy.” 
With  a gripping  at  my  heart,  I gave  him  the  same,  and  he 
disappeared  down  the  hill,  slowly  and  painfully.  I never  saw 
him  again.  He  died  in  Texas  many  years  ago. 

I went  back  to  my  post  and  for  a while  did  the  best  possible, 
firing  into  the  brush,  lying  prone  until  a bullet  struck  the 
ground  directly  in  front  of  me  and  threw  a handful  of  dirt 
and  fine  gravel  full  in  my  face,  blinding  me.  I sat  up  and  be- 
gan to  dig  the  dirt  out  of  my  eyes,  and  before  regaining  my 
sight,  the  firing  suddenly  ceased.  The  regiment  was  behind 
the  crest  again.  Only  about  a dozen  men  and  officers  re- 
mained on  the  line,  and  I was  much  relieved  to  find  that  the 
enemy  had  not  left  their  ambuscade.  They  were  by  far  the 
more  numerous,  and  they  had  bayonets;  we  had  none,  besides 
being  weaker.  It  was  then  that,  looking  from  our  elevation 
through  the  tree  tops  to  the  left,  we  saw  Wilson’s  Georgia 
Brigade  of  Infantry  marching  in  battle  line  up  the  light 
incline  of  a corn  field  (now  wooded  land).  The  enemy  drew 
a regiment  from  his  left,  or  center,  to  reenforce  his  right,  and 
these  were  the  first  of  them  I saw,  with  the  exception  of  one 
man  alone,  during  the  three  or  more  hours  our  little  brigade 
had  been  holding  Croxton’s  twenty- five  hundred  or  more 
in  check.  We  threw  up  our  dusty  hats  and  yelled  our  relief. 
Wilson’s  right  came  to  the  corner  of  the  field,  less  than  one 
hundred  yards  from  where  I stood  alone,  pushed  off  the  top 
rail,  kicked  off  the  lower  rails,  stepped  over  to  the  wood  side, 
lined  up,  and  started  to  advance,  while  at  less  than  one  hun- 
dred yards  back  lay  a double  line  of  blue  waiting.  When  the 
gray  line  had  advanced  about  forty  yards  the  blue  line  rose 
and  delivered  a double  volley.  The  gray  line  stopped  short, 
like  a man  receiving  a staggering  blow  in  the  face.  Men  fell 
in  their  tracks,  one  against  another.  To  me  who  was  watching 
them  with  “my  heart  in  my  throat,”  it  appeared  that  fully 
one-third  of  the  line  fell.  But  not  a man  of  them  turned  his 
back.  An  instant  later  was  heard  the  voice  of  a Stentor  order: 
“Fire!  Fire  at  will!”  And  then  the  gray  line  blazed  with 
fire  and  with  fearful  effect.  The  blues  had  fired  down  hill 
without  taking  time  to  aim,  and  in  consequence  overshot. 
For  a few  minutes,  ten  or  fifteen  at  most,  this  close  range  fire 
continued,  and  then  the  same  stentorian  voice  rose  above 
the  dire:  “ Cease  firing!  Forward!”  The  gray  line  threw  its 
rifles  over  the  right  shoulder  and  moved  as  one  man  at  a 
quick  step  without  a falter,  and  then  at  thirty  yards  distance 
came  a single  word:  “Charge!”  The  grays  dropped  to 
“Charge  bayonet!”  and,  bleeding  at  every  step,  leaped  for- 
ward with  a yell  such  as  the  old  woods  had  never  heard. 
Looking  on  this,  we  expected  then  to  witness  a mix  up  with 
bayonets,  but  when  Wilson’s  men  got  to  within  but  a few 
yards  of  the  blue  line,  it  gave  way  and  disappeared  in  the 
woods,  but  still  leaving  a trail,  as  I saw  next  morning,  the 
fallen  gray  lying  on  top  of  fallen  blue.  At  that  point  the 
havoc  in  Croxton’s  line  had  been  fearful.  I could  have 
walked  on  the  bodies  as  far  as  could  be  seen  there,  for  twenty- 
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five  yards  or  more,  without  putting  foot  on  ground.  Poor 
fellows!  No  need  to  look  over  Wilson's  line,  even  had  there 
been  time.  With  the  advent  of  Wilson,  our  part  in  the  affair 
was  ended.  We  retired  to  the  mill  and  to  our  horses  and 
were  not  further  engaged  that  day. 

Wilson’s  loss  in  this  and  a subsequent  action,  four  hundred 
yards  farther  on,  was  99  killed,  426  wounded,  and  80  captured, 
most  of  whom  were  wounded  and  recaptured  with  a Federal 
field  hospital.  The  total  loss  for  the  day  was  604  out  of  1,200 
taken  into  action.  We  had  in  this  opening  of  the  battle  our 
full  brigade,  1,200  to  1,500  men,  from  left  to  right  line,  6th 
Georgia,  Folk’s  North  Carolina  Battalion,  Goode’s  Battalion 
(temporary)  from  Scott’s  Brigade,  Huwalt’s  Battery,  Rucker’s 
Legion,  and  ist  Georgia.  Our  regimental  loss  was  nine  killed 
and  seventy-one  wounded — but? 


NORTH  CAROLINA  IN  THE  CONFEDERATE  CON- 
GRESSES. 

COMPILED  BY  MRS.  JOHN  H.  ANDERSON,  PAST  HISTORIAN, 
NORTH  CAROLINA  DIVISION,  U.  D.  C. 

North  Carolina  truly  upheld  her  motto,  “To  be  rather  than 
to  seem,”  when  Governor  Ellis  responded  to  President  Lin- 
coln’s call  for  troops  on  April  15,  1861,  in  these  words: 

“I  regard  the  levy  of  troops  made  by  the  administration 
for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  the  States  of  the  South  as  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  and  a usurpation  of  power.  I 
can  be  no  party  to  this  wicked  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
country  and  to  this  war  upon  the  liberties  of  a free  people. 
You  can  get  no  troops  from  North  Carolina.” 

What  is  known  as  the  Secession  Convention  met  May  20, 
1861,  at  the  State  Capitol.  With  intense  enthusiasm,  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession  was  adopted,  with  every  member 
present  voting  for  it. 

The  ordinance  to  adopt  the  permanent  constitution  of  the 
Confederacy  was  passed  by  North  Carolina  on  June  6,  1861. 
Thomas  L.  Clingman  was  sent  as  a Commissioner  to  the 
Provisional  Congress  when  North  Carolina  adopted  this 
constitution. 

North  Carolina  elected  to  the  third  session  of  the  Pro- 
visional Confederate  Congress,  which  convened  in  Richmond 
June  20,  1861,  two  Senators  for  the  State  at  large,  and  one 
representative  for  each  of  the  eight  districts  formed.  The 
General  Assembly,  September  4,  1861,  divided  the  State  into 
ten  Congressional  Districts  to  elect  ten  representatives  to  the 
first  permanent  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Confederate  States  Congress,  we  find 
that  the  Rev.  Basil  Manly,  of  North  Carolina,  “offered  up  an 
impressive  prayer  to  Almighty  God  in  behalf  of  the  Congress 
and  States  it  represented.” 

North  Carolina’s  contribution  to  the  Confederate  Congress 
till  the  close  of  the  Confederacy  was  six  Senators  and  twenty- 
four  representatives.  Very  briefly  we  shall  mention  those 
most  outstanding. 

Senators. 

Politically  a WThig,  George  Davis  was  appointed  to  attend 
the  Peace  Conference  that  met  in  Washington  in  February, 
1861,  in  a vain  attempt  to  settle  the  difference  between  the 
Southern  States  and  the  Union.  Although  he  had  been  a 
strong  Union  man  up  to  this  time,  Mr.  Davis  returned  to  his 
home  in  the  Cape  Fear  section  and  declared  that  he  had  gone 
to  the  conference  determined  to  exhaust  every  honorable 
means  for  a fair  settlement;  that  he  had  striven  to  that  end, 
but  had  been  unsuccessful,  for  he  “could  never  accept  the 
plan  adopted  by  the  conference  as  consistent  with  the  rights, 
the  interests,  or  the  dignity  of  North  Carolina.” 


In  the  convention  of  1861,  Mr.  Davis  received  the  highest 
vote  given  for  those  presented  to  the  State  at  large.  In  the 
Confederate  Senate  he  took  a high  position,  and  his  advice 
and  counsel  were  always  given  the  highest  consideration.  By 
reelection,  his  term  of  office  continued  until  1864,  when  Presi- 
dent Davis  appointed  him  attorney  general  in  his  cabinet. 

Then  began  the  period  of  close  intimacy  and  warm  devo- 
tion between  President  Davis  and  Attorney  General  Davis. 
Once,  when  the  President  came  home  weary  from  the  diver- 
gencies of  opinion  in  his  cabinet,  he  remarked  to  Mrs.  Davis: 
“ George  Davis  does  not  always  agree  with  me,  but  I generally 
find  he  was  right  at  last.”  At  his  death,  Mr.  Davis  was  per- 
haps the  most  eminent  citizen  and  best-loved  man  in  North 
Carolina. 

William  Alexander  Graham  was  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  governor  of  North  Carolina,  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and  also 
of  the  Confederate  States,  and  nominee  of  the  Whig  party 
for  the  Vice  Presidency.  Mr.  Graham  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  of  the  Confederate  States  May,  1864,  in  a troublous 
time,  and  his  counsel  was,  as  usual,  earnestly  sought.  He 
was  a conspicuous  figure  in  the  Confederate  Senate,  serving 
on  the  finance  and  naval  committees,  besides  many  of  special 
importance.  He  was  made  president  pro  tem  of  the  Senate. 
In  January,  1865,  after  consultation  with  General  Lee,  and 
with  his  full  approval,  Senator  Graham  introduced  the  reso- 
lution to  create  the  Peace  Commission,  the  adoption  of  which 
caused  the  Hampton  Roads  Conference,  February  3,  1865. 
The  Confederate  Senate  adjourned  on  the  16th  of  March, 
and  on  the  20th  visited  Raleigh  at  the  request  of  Governor 
Vance. 

Wi;liam  W.  Avery  was  chosen  senator,  July  20,  1861,  serv- 
ing until  February  17,  1863,  where  he  was  chairman  of  a most 
important  committee  on  military  affairs.  He  was  an  earnest 
and  active  supporter  of  President  Davis  and  the  Southern 
cause.  Being  appointed  a colonel  by  the  President,  Avery 
was  tent  to  North  Carolina  to  raise  a regiment  for  the  Con- 
federate army  and  was  mortally  wounded  while  leading  an 
attack  on  July  3,  1864. 

William  T.  Dortch  was  elected  to  the  Confederate  Congress 
September  13,  1861,  continuing  until  March  18,  1865.  He,  as 
well  as  his  colleague,  Senator  George  Davis,  was  selected 
from  a large  number  of  eminent  men  after  a prolonged  contest. 
The  late  soldier-historian,  Walter  Clark,  has  said  of  Senator 
Do.tch:  “He  d'd  not  permit  ambition  to  swerve  him  f om  his 
duty.  His  face  and  figure  bespoka  power.”  He  was  a strong 
man,  conscious  of  his  power,  but  moderate  in  its  use  and 
achieved  without  effort  a foremost  place  at  the  bar  of  his 
State. 

Edwin  G.  Reade  was  elected  to  the  first  State  convention 
called  to  consider  secession.  He  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Vance  to  succeed  Senator  George  Davis  when  the  latter  was 
appointed  Attorney  General  in  the  Confederat  Cabinet, 
January  4,  1864.  Wheeler,  the  historian,  says  of  Senator 
Reade:  “He  is  a clear,  forcible  writer,  and  is  distinguished  as 
an  acute  lawyer  and  eloquent  advocate  and  public  speaker. 

Ashe  has  been  a notable  name  in  the  annals  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Thomas  Samuel  Ashe  was  what  was  commonly  called  a 
“Henry  Clay  Whig.”  When  the  issue  of  war  or  peace  faced 
North  Carolina,  he  stood  for  conservative  action.  At  the 
first  election  by  the  people,  he  was  chosen  representative 
in  the  Confederate  Congress  and-  was  a consistent  supporter 
of  the  Confederacy.  On  December  9,  1864,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  of  the  Confederate  States  over  Judge  Edwin  G. 
Reade,  but  before  his  term  of  office  began,  the  Confederacy 
had  fallen. 
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Representatives. 

Judge  William  N.  H.  Smith  served  through  the  exciting 
scenes  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  1859,  and  was 
present  at  the  inauguration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  President. 
He  was  the  only  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress  who  sat 
during  its  entire  existence.  As  a member  of  the  legislature  of 
1865,  Judge  Smith  aided  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  State, 
under  the  plan  of  President  Johnson.  It  has  been  said  of  him: 
“In  learning,  eloquence,  and  unfailing  discharge  of  duty  to 
every  cause,  Judge  Smith  has  been  rarely  equalled,  and 
never  surpassed.” 

Thomas  Ruffin  was  elected  to  the  thirty-third  Congress, 
and  was  continuously  reelected  until  1861,  when  he  was  chosen 
as  representative  in  the  first  Confederate  Congress.  Later, 
he  was  mortally  wounded  when  serving  under  General 
J.  E.  B.  Stuart  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

Abraham  Watkins  Venable  served  in  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress on  the  Naval  and  Foreign  Affairs  Committee;  on  the  spe- 
cial committee  to  thank  the  mayor  of  Richmond  for  his  prompt 
and  patriotic  efforts  for  the  wounded  at  Manassas;  chairman 
of  the  special  committee  to  wait  upon  President  Davis.  As 
one  of  the  leaders  in  his  community  and  State,  it  was  natural 
that  Mr.  Venable  was  a member  of  the  North  Carolina  Se- 
cession Convention. 

John  Motley  Morehead  was  delegate  to  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence at  Washington.  He  went  there  a devoted  friend  of  the 
Union  and  returned  home  prepared  to  follow  the  fate  of  his 
State,  realizing  that  the  hope  of  peace  was  a delusion.  More- 
head  was  strong  in  intellect  and  astute  in  perception,  and  his 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  internal  improvements  in  North  Carolina 
was  great. 

Burton  Craige  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Congress, 
1853-1861.  He  offered  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  in  the 
North  Carolina  State  convention,  May  20,  1861.  Craige  was 
a staunch  friend  and  strong  supporter  of  John  C.  Calhoun, 
whom  he  often  entertained  in  his  home.  It  is  said  of  him: 
“Fearless,  positive,  and  outspoken  in  the  assertion  of  his  con- 
victions, and  with  a mien  and  physical  form  that  might  have 
awakened  the  envy  and  excited  the  fear  of  the  bravest  knight 
in  the  days  of  chivalry,  he  instinctively  commanded  the 
respect  of  his  associates  and  at  the  same  time  charmed  them 
with  his  frank  and  jovial  disposition.” 

Robert  Rufus  Bridgers  was  a man  of  great  energy  and  ca- 
pacity, noted  for  his  fine  address  and  tact.  In  the  Confederate 
Congress,  Bridgers  served  on  the  Committees  on  Military  Af- 
fairs, on  transportation  of  railroads,  and  concerning  the  cur- 
rency of  the  treasury.  Probably  more  than  any  other  man 
in  the  State  and  in  the  South  at  this  time  he  pointed  out  the 
future  necessities  of  the  Confederate  government.  Early  in 
his  service,  he  advocated  the  only  practical  and  safe  financial 
policy  of  the  Confederacy  (this  was  afterwards  proved). 
He  contended  that  the  production  of  cotton  was  the  only 
hope  of  the  South.  Those  in  power  thought  otherwise.  How- 
ever, later  on,  many  became  convinced  that  Bridgers  was 
right.  President  Davis  is  said  to  have  offered  to  make  him 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  he  declined,  because  he  thought 
it  too  late  to  place  the  Confederacy  on  a sound  financial  basis. 

Owen  Rand  Kenan  became  a member  of  the  first  Confed- 
erate Congress,  February  19,  1862,  serving  until  February  17, 
1864.  He  was  deeply  devoted  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Con- 
federacy and  was  a man  of  high  character,  social  and  gen- 
erous, with  wisdom  and  round  judgment.  Later,  as  colonel 
in  the  Confederate  army,  he  served  gallantly,  which,  with  his 
rare  qualities  of  person  and  intellectual  accomplishments 
makes  him  remembered  in  his  State. 

Richard  C.  Puryear  was  one  of  the  men  who  had  been 


recommended  at  the  caucus  of  old  Union  men.  He  was  a 
redoubtable  Whig  and  a personification  of  what  is  peculiar 
and  best  in  the  character  of  a North  Carolina  gentleman  of 
the  old  school.  Puryear  was  a man  of  strong  personality, 
popular  and  influential  and  prominent  in  public  affairs.  He 
was  in  the  Provisional  Congress. 

Allen  Turner  Davidson  served  through  the  Provisional 
Congress  and  first  Permanent  Congress,  and  was  a strong 
power  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

Burgess  Sidney  Gaither  was  elected  without  opposition  to 
Congress.  He  was  on  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
special  committee  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  disaster  at 
Roanoke  Island.  Gaither  maintained  unwaveringly  the  war 
measures  of  the  Confederate  administration  and  gave  the 
whole  might  of  his  personal  influence  to  the  achievement  of 
Southern  success.  He  was  a leader  of  the  bar  of  his  section 
almost  to  the  last. 

William  Lander  was  a democrat  of  the  Calhoun-Macon 
strict  constructionist  school,  and  held  firmly  to  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  secession.  One  of  the  historians  of  North  Caro- 
lina says  of  Lander:  “ I have  traveled  all  over  North  Carolina 
and  listened  to  all  great  orators  and  lawyers  and  have  never 
heard  one  who  was  the  equal  of  William  Lander  before  a 
jury.”  His  fame  as  an  orator  and  lawyer  became  State-wide- 
He  materially  aided  in  the  nomination  of  John  W.  Ellis  over 
William  W.  Holden  for  governor  in  1858.  He  was  a delegate- 
to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  at  Charleston,  S.  C.r 
April  23,  1860,  and  was  chairman  of  the  North  Carolina  dele- 
gation, composed  of  a distinguished  group  of  men.  Lander 
was  elected  to  the  Confederate  Congress  without  opposition, 
serving  on  the  Committees  on  Pensions,  War  Tax,  Commissary 
Department  and  Military  Transportation. 

John  W.  Logan  was  the  last  survivor  in  North  Carolina  of 
the  Confederate  Congress.  He  was  a member  of  the  Council 
of  State,  1864-65,  and  acted  at  the  same  time  as  agent  of  the 
Commissary  Department  in  supplying  the  families  of  Con- 
federate soldiers  in  his  section.  Logan  was  a strong  and 
rugged  character,  hating  all  sham  and  pretense.  For  years 
he  appeared  in  a large  number  of  important  cases  in  the  west- 
ern circuit,  being  bold  and  aggressive.  Juries  and  judges  were 
swayed  by  his  intense  earnestness.  Physically,  Judge  Logan 
towered  among  his  fellows  and  was  one  of  the  most  command- 
ing and  picturesque  figures  of  the  times. 

Other  representatives  from  North  Carolina  to  the  Con- 
federate Congress  who  bore  their  part  well  and  whose  names 
are  remembered  in  this  State  were:  Thomas  S.  McDowell,  of 
the  Provisional  Congress;  Archibald  H.  Arrington,  J.  R. 
McClean,  Thomas  C.  Fuller,  John  A.  Gilmer,  James  H. 
Leach,  J.  T.  Leach,  James  Ramsey,  and  Josiah  Turner.  Jr., 
of  the  Permanent  Congress. 

North  Carolina’s  contribution  to  the  Confederate  Congress, 
was  made  up  of  the  leaders  of  their  various  districts.  .Many 
had  won  high  distinction  in  the  service  of  the  State.  All,  in: 
the  decisions  of  the  most  difficult  questions,  acted  with  a: 
sincere  desire  to  do  right  and  represented  the  highest  in- 
telligence of  the  State.  “ They  gave  weight  to  reproof,  force 
to  counsel,  and  point  to  example.” 
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“For  here  we  walk  by  human  light, 

But  there  the  light  of  God  is  ours; 
Each  day  on  earth  is  but  a night; 
Heaven  alone  hath  clear-faced  hours.” 


Maj.  Harvey  W.  Salmon.' 

Many  hearts  were  saddened  by  the  death  of  Maj.  Harvey 
W.  Salmon,  which  occurred  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  April  28, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years.  A serious  fall  about  a year 
ago  caused  his  health  to  decline,  and  another  fall  in  which 
his  left  arm  was  Droken  was  too  much  for  his  enfeebled  frame, 
and  death  came  within  a few  days.  He  is  survived  by  a 
daughter  and  two  sons. 

Major  Salmon  was  born  in  Greenville  District,  S.  C., 
January  26,  1839,  but  he  was  reared  in  Missouri,  his  father 
Temoving  to  that  State  the  same  year,  locating  near  Ver- 
■sailles,  in  Morgan  County.  In  May,  1861,  the  Salmon 
’Brothers  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  cause.  Harvey  Salmon 
was  first  with  Parsons’s  Brigade  of  Cavalry,  later  going  into 
■»the  infantry.  He  was  soon  promoted  to  a captaincy,  and  in 
■the  fall  of  1861  was  engaged  in  recruiting  service  in  St. 
iLouis  and  vicinity.  He  was  captured  in  his  home  town  of 
Versailles  in  December  and  spent  the  following  year  in 
different  Federal  prisons — St.  Louis,  Alton,  and  Johnson’s 
Island.  He  was  exchanged  at  Vicksburg  in  1862,  and  again 
entered  the  Confederate  service,  being  on  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral Parsons  as  chief  of  ordnance  to  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  was  surrendered  at  Shreveport,  La.,  under  Gen.  E.  Kirby 
Smith  some  time  after  Appomattox. 

Harvey  Salmon  returned  to  Missouri,  and  in  1866  located 
at  Clinton,  where  he  became  one  of  the  leading  business  men  of 
that  place.  From  there  he  went  to  St.  Louis  some  twenty 
years  ago,  but  Clinton  was  ever  held  to  be  his  home.  In 
1872,  he  was  elected  State  treasurer,  which  position  he  filled 
with  great  credit.  He  was  ever  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
his  Confederate  comrades,  and  the  Confede4ate  Home  at 
Higginsville  was  established  largely  through  his  efforts,  and 
he  served  prominently  on  its  board  almost  to  the  end.  The 
Confederate  monument  at  Springfield  also  attests  to  his  in- 
terest and  ability  in  perpetuating  the  heroism  of  the  Con- 
federate soldier,  and  it  was  a great  pleasure  to  him  to  know 
that  his  friends  of  the  blue  gave  generously  to  that  memorial. 

Major  Salmon  was  married  in  1871  to  Miss  Kate  Kim- 
brough, who  died  many  years  ago.  He  now  sleeps  by  her 
side  in  the  cemetery  at  Clinton. 

In  tribute  to  this  good  friend  and  loyal  Confederate  vet- 
eran, the  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  of 
St.  Louis,  held  a memorial  service  to  honor  him  who  had 
served  the  South  so  loyally  in  his  young  years  and  who  had 
b.een  no  less  a citizen  deserving  of  all  respect  and  apprecia- 
tion. 


Maryland  Comrades. 

Alexander  Young  Camp,  No  500  U.  C.  V.,  of  Frederick, 
Md.,  which  at  one  time  proudly  boasted  a membership  of 
seventy-five,  has  ceased  to  exist.  We  kept  up  our  organiza- 
tion until  there  were  but  two  Confederate  veterans  left  upon 
our  rolls.  We  desire  now  to  make  this  memorial  to  the  last 
two  of  our  veteran  members; 

Joseph  H.  Trundle,  our  last  Commander,  died  in  August, 
1924,  and  in  his  passing  our  Camp  lost  an  active  and  zealous 
member.  Commander  Trundle  was  in  his  eightieth  year. 
He  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  in  September,  1862, 
when  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  served  faithfully  and  well 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  a member  of  Company 
B,  White’s  Battalion  (35th  Virginia),  Laurel  Brigade,  Stu- 
art’s Cavalry  Division,  A.  N.  V.,  and  as  such  was  present 
and  engaged  in  the  great  cavalry  battle  of  Brandy  Station 
on  June  9,  1863;  was  present  and  a courier  for  General  Ewell 
at  Gettysburg;  at  Yellow  Tavern,  where  Stuart  was  killed; 
and  at  Trevillian’s  Station,  where  the  cavalry  under  Hampton 
drove  back  and  defeated  the  Yankee  cavalry  under  Custer 
and  Sheridan;  and  he  took  part  in  many  another  fight;  was 
with  his  command  in  the  great  cattle  raid  when  Hampton 
captured  and  took  into  the  Confederate  lines  some  two  thou- 
sand head  of  beef  cattle  intended  for  Grant’s  army,  then  in- 
vesting Petersburg.  Comrade  Trundle  never  wavered  in  his 
love  for  the  South  or  the  principles  for  which  he  fought.  Af- 
ter the  war  he  returned  to  Maryland  and  was  for  many  years 
the  city  ticket  agent  at  Frederick  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad.  Of  an  affable,  kindly,  generous  disposition,  he 
had  a host  of  friends  who  mourned  his  passing. 

Thomas  B.  Maynard,  born  July  20,  1831,  died  December 
12,  1924,  at  his  home  in  Libertytown,  Md.  Comrade  May- 
nard was  a member  of  Company  A,  1st  Maryland  Cavalry, 
enlisting  in  1862  when  the  regiment  was  formed  at  Win- 
chester, Va.  He  served  until  the  close  of  the  war  and  par- 
ticipated in  all  the  battles  in  which  his  command  was  engaged. 
He  was  a good  soldier  and  a good  citizen.  With  the  exception 
of  his  three  years  of  service  in  the  Confederate  army,  he  was 
engaged  in  farming  until  a short  time  before  his  death.  He 
attended  all  of  our  reunions,  and  was  never  happier  than 
when  with  his  comrades  of  the  sixties. 

[Albert  S.  Brown,  Secretary.] 

George  G.  Chipman. 

In  the  death  of  Private  George  Gilford  Chipman,  Neshoba 
County,  Miss.,  lost  a valuable  citizen.  He  died  at  his  home 
near  Union  on  July  14,  1927,  after  an  illness  of  several  months. 

He  was  born  in  Kemper  County,  Miss.,  December  30, 
1845,  and  there  grew  to  manhood,  or  nearly  so,  going  with  his 
mother  to  Neshoba  County  in  1861.  In  February,  1863,  he 
enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army,  joining  at  Philadelphia, 
Miss.,  and  becoming  a member  of  Company  D,  25th  Missis- 
sippi Infantry,  of  which  Col.  Arthur  E.  Reynolds  was  in 
command.  Capt.  H.  Donahue  was  his  captain.  He  was  sent 
to  Virginia,  and  at  once  got  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

His  first  regular  engagement  was  in  the  battle  of  Spotsyl- 
vania Courthouse.  Then  followed  Hanover  Junction,  Cold 
Harbor,  Gaines’s  Mill,  Weldon  Railroad  (where  he  was 
slightly  wounded),  and  Petersburg.  At  Petersburg  he  was 
taken  sick  of  fever  and  was  furloughed  home,  and  the  sur- 
render at  Appomattox  came  before  his  furlough  had  expired. 

On  October  24,  1867,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Emily  D. 
Portis,  who  died  many  years  ago,  leaving  two  sons.  He  then 
married  Mrs.  Josephine  (Harper)  Watkins,  who  survives  him. 

He  was  a splendid  Christian  gentleman,  doing  his  bit  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war.  When  the  war  was  over,  he  returned 
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to  his  home  and  began  life  over  again  on  the  farm.  With  his 
widowed  mother  and  sisters  to  support,  his  was  a rather  hard 
life,  but  he  was  honest  and  honorable  and  died  loved  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  remained  on  the  same 
farm  to  which  he  returned  in  1865  until  death  removed  him. 
He  was  buried  with  Masonic  honors  in  the  Neshoba  Cemetery 
beside  the  wife  of  his  earliest  love. 

James  Viverett. 

This  splendid  citizen,  James  Viverett,  departed  this  life  at 
the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Lee  Sansing,  at  Newton,  Miss., 
July  13,  1927.  He  was  born  in  Neshoba  County,  Miss., 
April  25,  1847,  and  was  reared  there  on  a farm,  moving  to 
Newton  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 

He  joined  the  Confederate  army  in  1864,  when  he  was 
seventeen  years  old,  and  was  a member  of  Company  G,  6th 
Mississippi  Cavalry.  He  was  under  Colonel  Harrison  and 
Capt.  E.  J.  Reynolds.  This  regiment  was  made  up  largely 
of  o'd  men  and  boys  and  did  very  little  service  outside  of 
Mississippi.  It  was  in  a number  of  hot  skirmishes  and  in  the 
battle  of  Harrisburg,  which  was  fought  near  Tupelo,  Miss. 
In  this  battle  the  6th  Mississippi  Cavalry  lost  nearly  half  of 
its  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  Colonel  Harrison  was  killed 
in  this  battle.  James  Viverett  was  mustered  out  of  service 
in  May,  1865,  after  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appomaztox. 
He  made  a good  soldier. 

Mr.  Viverett  was  an  honest,  upright  Christian  gentleman, 
a member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  Ann  Walton,  September  30,  1869.  To  this  union  one 
son  and  two  daughters  were  born;  the  daughters  and  his  aged 
wife  surviving  him.  He  was  buried  at  Neshoba. 

[Rev.  R.  L.  Breland.] 

James  M.  Hall. 

On  July  25,  James  M.  Hall  died  at  his  home  in  Tampa,  Fla., 
after  two  years  of  declining  health.  He  was  seventy-nine 
years  of  age.  He  was  born  near  LaGrange,  Ark.,  in  1847, 
and  had  lived  in  Florida  the  last  eighteen  years.  Comrade 
Hall  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a son  and  daughters,  also  nine 
grandchildren,  two  sisters,  and  a brother. 

James  M.  Hall  was  a boy  soldier  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
he  rendered  valuable  service  for  his  beloved  South.  In 
January,  1863,  while  attending  school  away  from  home,  he 
and  others  of  his  classmates  joined  Captain  Anderson's 
company,  which  was  Company  B of  the  2nd  Arkansas  Caval- 
ry, Dobbins’s  old  regiment,  and  at  that  time  in  Walker’s 
Brigade.  It  is  said  that  he  later  held  rank  as  major. 

Returning  to  his  home  at  the  close  of  the  war,  Comrade 
Hall  became  an  active  citizen,  taking  part  in  many  worth- 
while undertakings  for  the  upbuilding  of  his  community  and 
State.  In  his  passing,  a brave  Confederate  soldier,  a Chris- 
tian gentleman,  and  an  honored  and  useful  citizen  has  en- 
tered into  the  reward  of  the  faithful. 

A diary  kept  by  Comrade  Walker  gives  interesting  glimpses 
of  his  service  as  a soldier.  Telling  of  the  effort  to  break  up 
the  raiding  expeditions  of  the  Federal  troops,  then  in  posses- 
sion of  Helena,  Ark.,  he  says:  “Dobbins  was  determined  to 
break  this  up.  Being  informed  of  a contemplated  raid  from 
Helena,  our  regiment  broke  camp  and  crossed  Big  Creek, 
in  the  southern  part  of  Phillips  County,  and  took  position 
in  easy  striking  distance  as  the  Federal  cavalry  came  out  on 
the  Little  Rock  road.  We  could  see  them  coming  around  the 
hill  at  the  foot  of  Crawley’s  Ridge.  As  the  sun  came  up,  a 
long  line  of  negroes,  with  mulei,  wagons,  plows,  etc.,  came 
on.  The  Yankees  were  cultivating  farms  in  cotton.  We 
waited  for  the  Federal  cavalry,  and  did  not  fire  a gun  until 


their  rear  had  passed,  then  with  a yell  we  charged  and  scat- 
tered them.  A number  were  killed  and  wounded.  Our 
prisoners  and  a large  number  of  negroes,  mules,  etc.,  were 
sent  to  Camden  and  Arkadelphia  and  used  on  the  government 
works  and  army  wagons.  . . . Later  we  had  a cavalry 

fight  with  the  Federals  in  LaGrange  and  drove  them  back  to 
Helena.  Many  battles  were  fought  throughout  the  years  of 
1863  and  1864,  and  into  the  spring  of  1865,  till  we  heard  of 
the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  “ 

Dr.  William  A.  Boyleston. 

Dr.  William  Alston  Boyleston  died  at  his  home  in  Coushat- 
ta,  La.,  November  16,  1926,  aged  eighty-four  years.  He  was 
of  that  band  of  ardent  young  men  who  at  the  first  call  sprang 
to  arms  in  defense  of  their  country.  He  enlisted  in  May  of 
1861,  and  became  a member  of  Company  C,  9th  Louisiana,  of 
Hays’s  Louisiana  Brigade,  Jackson’s  Corps,  A.  N.  V.  He 
was  with  Lee  in  all  of  the  great  battles  of  the  war  in  Virginia 
and  was  wounded  and  captured  at  Winchester  in  1864. 

After  the  war,  he  studied  medicine  and  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Virginia.  He  came  to  Coushatta  in  1876  and 
practiced  his  profession  until  he  assumed  the  duties  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  of  Coushatta  and  remained  as  such  until 
failing  health  necessitated  his  retirement. 

Dr.  Boyleston  first  married  Miss  Minnie  Lee,  who  died 
some  years  afterwards,  and  in  1900  he  married  Miss  Mary 
Wamsley,  who  survives  him.  He  is  also  survived  by  two 
sons  and  three  daughters  of  his  first  marriage  and  one  daugh- 
ter of  the  last  marriage. 

As  a soldier,  Christian,  and  citizen,  he  lived  up  to  the  prin- 
ciples he  professed.  His  life  was  exemplary,  clean,  and  con- 
sistent, and  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  who. 
knew  him.  He  was  a member  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

[L.  W.  Stephens. 1 

Hunt  Breckinridge. 

Report  has  come  of  the  death  of  Hunt  Breckinridge,  of 
Chicago,  formerly  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  which  occurred  on 
June  16.  His  body  was  taken  to  Lexington  for  interment  in 
the  family  lot  of  the  cemetery  there. 

Hunt  Breckinridge  was  a son  of  Dr.  Robert  J.  Breckin- 
ridge, who  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  as  medical 
inspector  of  field  hospitals  and  camps,  A.  N.  V.,  to  which  he 
was  assigned  September  23,  1863,  and  he  was  on  duty  as 
such  at  Macon,  Ga.,  March  19,  1864,  and  at  PetersDurg,  Va., 
September  10,  1864.  Dr.  Breckinridge  first  served  as  surgeon 
of  the  5th  Texas  Infantry,  appointment  November  8,  1861. 
Hunt  Breckinridge  was  born  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  June  2, 
1856,  and  grew  up  in  that  State,  later  going  to  Missouri,  and 
thence  to  Chicago  some  twenty-four  years  ago,  where  he 
held  position  as  accountant  for  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroad.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  who  was  Miss 
Kate  Hunt,  a cousin  of  Gen.  John  H.  Morgan,  and  a daughter. 

Maj.  Robert  Gibson. 

On  the  2nd  of  June,  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Fred 
I.  Clarke,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  Maj.  Robert  Gibson  answered  to 
the  Last  Roll  Call.  He  would  have  been  ninety-three  years 
old  on  July  21.  Interment  was  in  Oakland  Cemetery,  Dallas. 

Major  Gibson  had  been  secretary- treasurer  of  the  Texas 
Cotton  Seed  Crushers  Association  since  its  organization  in 
1894,  and  of  the  Inter-State  Cotton  Seed  Crushers  Association 
since  its  organization  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1897.  He  could 
well,  therefore,  be  called  the  “father-in-fact”  of  the  industry 
and  of  these  two  valuable  associations,  which  he  represented 
for  so  many  years. 
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Maj.  Hampton  J.  Cheney. 

In  his  ninety-second  year,  Maj.  Hampton  J.  Cheney  died 
at  his  home  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  September  12.  He  was 
one  of  the  city’s  most  distinguished  citizens. 

Hampton  J.  Cheney  was  born  in  Rapides  Parish,  La., 
June  2,  1836,  the  son  of  Hampton  J.  and  Mary  Eliza  Smith 
Cheney.  The  family  removed  to  Middle  Tennessee  in  his 
early  boyhood,  and  his  education  was  received  in  the  schools 
of  Nashville  and  the  Kentucky  Military  Institute,  where  he 
graduated  at  the  age  of  nineteen  with  the  highest  honors. 

In  1861,  when  Tennessee  left  the  Union,  young  Cheney 
volunteered  for  the  South,  and  served  in  Virginia  as  command- 
ing officer  of  Company  C,  Bate’s  2nd  Tennessee  Regiment. 
Going  through  the  early  Virginia  campaign,  he  returned  to 
Tennessee  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  He 
was  then  appointed  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  John  C.  Brown,  with 
rank  of  major,  and  from  that  time  was  in  every  battle  fought 
by  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  During  Hood’s  campaign  in  1864, 
he  was  attached  to  General  Bate’s  staff  as  adjutant  general. 

He  was  wounded  several  times  during  his  service,  but  al- 
ways returned  to  his  command  quickly  and  took  part  in  its 
"battles  Though  wounded  at  Lookout  Mountain,  he  fought 
■the  next  day  in  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge;  was  again 
■wounded  at  the  battle  of  Powder  Springs  Road,  near  Marietta, 
Ga.,  but  continued  in  service  to  the  end. 

After  the  war,  Major  Cheney  began  a .successful  business 
career  in  Nashville  as  a partner  in  one  of  the  largest  cotton 
mill  concerns  of  the  entire  South.  However,  eight  years  later 
he  returned  to  farming  and  so  continued  until  he  was  made  as- 
sistant postmaster  under  Cleveland’s  first  administration. 
In  1892  he  represented  Davidson  County  in  the  State  Senate, 
and  following  this  he  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Nashville 
in  1894,  serving  until  1898.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  elected 
comptroller  of  the  city  of  Nashville,  which  he  held  for  eight 
years.  He  retired  from  active  business  some  years  ago,  but 
was  in  vigorous  health  until  a few  weeks  before  the  end.  He 
is  survived  by  a daughter.  His  wife  was  Miss  Amanda  Strat- 
ton, daughter  of  Col.  Madison  Stratton. 

Members  of  Tom  Green  Camp,,  U.  C.  V. 

Report  of  J.  J.  Robertson,  Adjutant  of  Tom  Green  Camp, 
No.  72,  U.  C.  V.,  of  Abilene,  Tex.,  on  members  who  have 
died  recently: 

J.  B.  Ault,  for  seven  years  a resident  of  Abilene,  a member 
and  a deacon  of  the  Baptist  Church,  died  on  July  4.  He  was 
born  in  Alabama,  August  14,  1846,  and  was  thus  among  the 
youngest  of  those  who  wore  the  gray.  The  family  removed 
to  Texas  during  his  early  boyhood,  and  from  that  State  he 
entered  the  Confederate  army,  and  his  faithful  service  is 
attested  by  the  Cross  of  Honor  and  the  Stone  Mountain 
•Memorial  medal  bestowed  upon  him.  He  was  married  in 
1876,  and  a son  and  two  daughters  survive  him.  A loyal 
and  faithful  member  of  Tom  Green  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  his  pass- 
ing is  sincerely  mourned. 

John  S.  Kean  died  at  Abilene  on  July  6.  He  was  the  young- 
est member  of  Tom  Green  Camp,  lacking  two  days  of  com- 
pleting seventy-seven  years.  Though  scarcely  fifteen  years 
old  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  had  given  some  valuable  service 
as  a courier.  He  had  lived  at  Abilene  since  1882,  thus  being 
one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  that  city.  Surviving  him  are 
two  daughters  and  two  sons. 

J.  M.  Rucker,  who  went  to  Texas  some  thirty  years  ago 
from  Franklin  County,  Ala.,  was  another  soldier  of  the  South 
who  helped  to  build  up  that  great  State.  He  died  at  his 
home  in  the  “Caps  Community”  at  the  age  of  eighty-two 
years.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  five  sons,  and  two.  daugh- 


ters, also  thirty  grandchildren  and  seven  great-grandchildren. 
He  had  been  a leading  citizen  of  Taylor  County  for  the  past 
quarter  of  a century. 

Comrade  Rucker  was  the  youngest  of  nine  brothers  who 
fought  for  the  South.  He  served  in  the  4th  Alabama  Regi- 
ment, under  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest,  and  took  part  in  many  im- 
portant battles  during  three  and  a half  years.  He  had  been 
a member  of  the  Baptist  Church  for  fifty-seven  years,  and 
served  forty  years  as  deacon. 

But  ten  members  are  now  left  to  Tom  Green  Camp. 

L.  G.  Phillips. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  of  1926,  the  spirit  of  L.  G.  Phillips, 
gallant  soldier  and  beloved  citizen,  passed  into  the  realms  of 
immortality.  He  had  reached  the  age  of  eighty-nine  years, 
and  was  making  his  home  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Tom- 
linson, of  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Comrade  Phillips  enlisted  at  Rochefort,  Boone  County, 
Mo.,  in  1861,  under  Capt.  George  Elgin,  and  was  in  the  battle 
of  Wilson’s  Creek,  near  Springfield,  with  Wade’s  1st  Missouri 
Battery,  which  was  consolidated  with  Guibor’s  Battery  after 
the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  July  4,  1863.  He  was  with  Joe  Johnston 
in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and  with  Hood  in  the  battles  at 
Franklin  and  Nashville,  Tenn. 

McNair  Brothers. 

James  N.  McNair,  a member  of  Company  F,  5th  Virginia 
Regiment,  died  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  on  December  29,  1926, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-one  years.  He  entered  the  service  of 
the  Confederacy  during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  was  captured 
at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  and  held  in  prison  until  June, 
1865,  being  about  eighteen  months  a prisoner. 

Richard  McNair  was  a member  of  Company  F,  14th  Vir- 
ginia Cavalry.  He  enlisted  the  second  year  of  the  war,  was 
captured  in  West  Virginia,  held  in  prison  at  Alton,  111.,  for 
eight  months;  was  then  exchanged,  and  served  until  the  sur- 
render at  Appomattox.  He  died  at  Roanoke,  Va.,  on  Febru- 
ary 17,  1922,  in  his  eighty-third  year. 

Both  were  members  of  Stonewall  Jackson  Camp,  C.  V., 
of  Staunton,  Va. 

Another  brother,  George  McNair,  was  wounded  at  the 
first  battle  of  Manassas,  later  developed  pneumonia,  and  died. 

Tristram  Thomas  Burke. 

Tristram  T.  Burke  died  at  his  home  near  Chesterfield, 
S.  C.,  on  July  20,  after  some  years  of  failing  health.  He  was 
eighty-three  years  of  age  on  July  4,  1927. 

One  of  the  first  volunteers  from  Chesterfield  County,  he 
and  his  brother  Jesse,  in  September,  1861,  joined  the  Kirk- 
wood Rangers,  6th  Cavalry  Regiment,  and  were  in  the  troop 
of  Captain  Shannon.  The  rangers  reached  Manassas  just 
after  the  battle.  Because  of  their  splendid  training  and  equip- 
ment, they  were  chosen  by  General  Whiting  as  bodyguards, 
and  later  served  as  such  for  General  Longstreet.  The  com- 
mand took  part  in  the  Peninsular  campaign,  and  some  of  the 
company  helped  to  carry  Johnston  from  the  field  when  he 
was  wounded  at  Seven  Pines.  During  the  seven  days  fighting 
about  Richmond,  Comrade  Burke  was  made  courier  for 
General  Lee.  When  Longstreet  was  sent  West  during  the  au- 
tumn of  1863,  Burke’s  company  was  annexed  to  the  7th 
Regiment,  but  shortly  afterwards  he  was  sent  to  the  hospital 
with  an  infected  foot,  and  later  he  was  sent  home  to  help  gather 
up  horses,  and  during  the  time  General  Lee  surrendered. 

During  the  days  of  reconstruction,  Comrade  Burke  took 
an  active  part  in  routing  the  carpetbaggers  and  otherwise  in 
reestablishing  law  and  order  in  his  State. 
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Thomas  Parke  Craig. 

In  the  passing  of  Thomas  Parke  Craig,  one  of  the  best  be- 
loved and  most  highly  respected  citizens  of  Chesterfield 
County,  S.  C.,  has  been  lost.  “Uncle  Tommy,”  as  he  was 
affectionately  called,  was  eighty-seven  years  of  age,  and  had 
been  in  failing  health  for  some  time.  He  was  teaching  school 
in  Kershaw  County  when  war  was  declared  in  1861,  and  he 
joined  a company  which  had  been  organized  by  J.  C.  Coit, 
of  Cheraw,  and  this  company  left  for  Charleston  the  day 
after  Fort  Sumter  was  attacked.  There  the  company  became 
a part  of  the  8th  South  Carolina,  under  Colonel  Cash,  and 
Dr.  Tom  Lucas  was  their  major.  The  regiment  was  after- 
wards attached  to  Kershaw’s  Brigade,  Longstreet’s  Division. 
It  was  sent  to  Virginia  during  the  summer  of  1861  and  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Manassas,  the  first  big  battle  of  the  war; 
the  command  was  also  in  nearly  all  the  big  battles  near  Rich- 
mond. Thomas  Craig  was  wounded  in  the  head  by  a piece 
of  shrapnel  on  the  second  day  at  Gettysburg.  He  was  cap- 
tured during  a raid  by  a part  of  Sherman’s  army  on  a hospital 
train,  and  remained  a prisoner  to  the  end  of  the  war.  He 
could  give  an  interesting  account  of  his  experiences  as  soldier 
and  prisoner.  He  was  married  to  Mrs.  Sallie  Strayhorn,  of 
Arkansas,  who  died  some  years  ago.  T wo  brothers  survive  him. 

[Mrs.  G.  K.  Laney,  President  U.  D.  C.,  Chesterfield.] 


JUDGE  JOHN  C.  WEST:  A TRIBUTE. 

BY  KATIE  DAFFAN,  THIRD  VICE  PRESIDENT  GENERAL,  U.  D.  C. 

God  chooses  the  hearts  of  such  men  as  Judge  John  C. 
West  as  his  means  of  helping  men  and  of  teaching  them  purity, 
kindness,  and  unselfishness.  Such  a life  teaches  us  that  it  is 
the  nameless,  half-remembered  acts  of  kindness  and  gentle- 
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ness  that  make  a noble  life;  it  is  the  speaking  of  the  still  small 
voice  through  the  hearts  of  noble  men. 


The  death  of  Judge  West,  in  his  ninety-fourth  year,  at 
his  home  in  Waco,  Tex.,  July  12,  1927,  brought  sadness  to 
the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him.  His  was  a distinct  and  a lov- 
able personality  that  impressed  itself  clearly  and  permanently 
upon  all  who  had  the  gracious  opportunity  of  knowing  him. 
In  his  Christian  life  there  was  a beautiful  consistency  which 
gave  to  it  an  evenness,  a proper  balance  and  proportion. 
There  was  no  halfway  ground  in  the  observance  of  his  Chris- 
tian duties.  His  life  of  golden  deeds  and  of  thoughtful  service 
was  at  one  with  the  Master’s  service,  and  he  carried  the  banner 
of  the  Christian  soldier  even  unto  his  last  waking  moments. 

Judge  West,  born  in  Camden,  S.  C.,  in  1834,  came  to  Texas 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and,  in  1861,  he  joined  Hood’s 
Texas  Brigade,  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  C.  S.  A.  He  was 
faithful  to  the  standard  of  the  Confederacy  during  the  four 
terrible  years  of  conflict  and  throughout  his  entire  life.  His 
book,  “A  Texan  in  Search  of  a Fight,”  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  experience  as  a Confederate  soldier  in  Hood’s 
Texas  Brigade.  The  book  possesses  a charm  all  its  own,  an 
enthusiasm,  a keen  sense  of  humor,  and  it  shows  clearly  that 
the  author  possessed  the  priceless  gift  of  being  able  to  find, 
each  day,  it  matters  not  what  might  be  the  condition,  some- 
thing for  which  we  may  praise  God. 

His  dear  life  was  radiant  in  the  fine  high  art  of  making  and 
holding  friends.  He  knew  just  how  to  be  a true  friend 
therefore  he  attracted  unto  himself  the  friendship  of  many. 
He  performed  many  services  known  to  others,  but  he  per- 
formed many  more  that  were  not  known  save  to  the  all- 
seeing  Master  and  to  the  individual  who  received  his  assist- 
ance. He  was  a friend  to  every  unselfish  cause  and  to  every 
honorable,  clean  enterprise.  He  was  at  all  times  a friend  to 
the  unfortunate. 

Mrs.  John  C.  West,  a greatly  beloved  and  lovable  woman, 
who  died  in  1903,  was  the  first  historian  of  the  Texas  Division, 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  and  in  her  memory 
the  Mary  West  Chapter,  in  Waco  is  named.  Two  daughters 
and  one  son  survive  this  beloved  citizen  soldier — Mrs.  Mary 
West  Beatty,  formerly  First  Vice  President  of  the  Texas 
Division,  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  and  for 
many  years  President  of  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Chapter  at 
Houston,  now  a resident  of  Waco,  her  childhood  home.  Miss 
Decca  Lamar  West,  formerly  President  of  the  Texas  Division, 
U.  D.  C.,  and  formerly  chairman  of  the  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway  and  President  of  Mary  West  Chapter,  Waco. 
These  dear  daughters  gave  absolutely  their  time,  their 
strength,  and  their  loving  care  to  their  precious  father,  and 
thereby  brought  happiness  and  cheer  to  his  declining  days. 
Stark  West,  the  only  son,  throughout  the  years,  has  placed 
first  the  comfort,  the  well-being,  and  the  happiness  of  his  dear 
father.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  such  dutiful 
love  and  such  continued  unselfishness  as  this  beloved  son 
gave  to  his  aged  father. 

Beautiful  remembrance  and  respect  were  accorded  Judge 
West  in  death  by  the  Confederate  veterans,  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  the  Waco  bar,  of  which  he 
was  the  oldest  member  and  dean,  by  all  civic  organizations 
and  organized  woman’s  work.  Dr.  J.  M.  Dawson,  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Waco,  pronounced  touching, 
eloquent  eulogy  upon  the  unusual  life  of  Judge  West,  and  it 
was  my  own  privilege  to  give  expression  to  the  love  which  is 
in  my  own  heart  for  him.  And  now,  in  eternal  happiness 
and  in  the  glorified  presence  of  his  beloved  ones  gone  on  be- 
fore, he  will  watch  over  and  wait  for  those  who  are  left  to 
miss  him.  May  we  all  be  more  like  him,  and  live  more  nearly 
to  the  practices  and  the  glorious  principles  of  his  life  of  con- 
secrated service  to  the  Master. 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  GENERAL. 

To  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy:  This  letter 
will  necessarily  be  somewhat  devoted  to  the  plans  and  re- 
quirements of  officers  and  committees  arranging  for  the  gen- 
eral convention,  U.  D.  C.,  which  will  be  held  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  beginning  Sunday,  November  13,  with  religious  service 
at  Old  St.  Philip’s  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Dr.  S.  Cary  Beckwith,  rector  in  charge,  extends  to  the  of- 
ficers and  all  delegates  and  friends  present  a most  cordial 
invitation  to  attend  St.  Philip’s  Church  Sunday  morning  at 
eleven  o’clock,  at  which  time  the  sermon  will  be  preached 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  A.  Guerry,  Bishop  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  matter  of  opening  the  convention  with 
services  at  some  church  in  the  hostess  city  will  become  a cus- 
tom. No.  Daughter  who  was  present  at  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Richmond,  Va.,  in  November,  1926,  upon  the  invitation  of 
Dr.  Tucker,  will  ever  forget  the  inspiration  of  that  occasion. 
Let  all  who  can  arrange  to  do  so  reach  Charleston  in  time  for 
the  service  Sunday  morning. 

Another  matter  is  that  of  enforcing  Article  VII,  Section 
2,  of  the  By-Laws.  This  provides  that  each  Chapter  shall 
send  the  per  capita  fee  for  every  member,  with  a typed  list  of 
each  member  for  whom  the  .per  capita  tax  is  paid.  This  was 
not  enforced  last  year  for  reasons  beyond  our  control,  but  it 
will  be  enforced  this  year  and,  therefore,  the  attention  of 
each  Division  President  is  called  to  this  requirement. 

The  Treasurer  General,  Mrs.  B.  A.  Blenner,  of  Richmond, 
has  called  the  attention  of  each  Chapter  to  this  requirement, 
and  the  chairman  of  Credentials,  Mrs.  Dolph  Long,  of  North 
Carolina,  will  send  with  the  credential  blanks  a letter  of  in- 
structions, which  will  include  this  requirement.  This  notice 
from  the  President  General  is  the  third  time  the  Chapters 
will  have  been  reminded  of  a by-law  with  which  they  should 
be  familiar  without  any  reminder.  Therefore,  when  your 
delegates  come  from  near  or  from  afar  and  find  that  they  are 
not  entitled  to  represent  the  Chapter  because  the  officers  of 
the  Chapter  did  not  pay  attention  to  this  requirement, 
please  do  not  think  the  Credential  Committee  is  autocratic. 

The  Division  Presidents  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  dinner 
at  which  they  discuss  their  problems  with  the  President 
General  will  be  as  usual  on  Monday  night.  This  time  it  will 
be  given  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Francis  Marion,  and  the 
Presidents  will  be  the  guests  of  the  President  General. 

Division  Presidents  are  requested  to  send  at  once  the  names 
of  the  two  Division  Pages  they  have  appointed  to  serve  dur- 
ing the  convention.  Kindly  send  these  names  to  Mrs.  I.  G. 
Ball,  Chairman  of  Pages,  13  New  Street,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


The  reports  of  work  accomplished  this  year  will  thrill  the 
Daughters  with  pardonable  pride.  So  much  has  been  com- 
pleted; so  much  has  grown  in  strength  and  prospered;  and  so 
many  chairmen  are  filled  with  enthusiasm  which  reveals  it- 
self in  their  work. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  know  that  there  will  be  an  award 
made  for  the  first  time  by  the  Committee  on  University  Prize 
for  Confederate  Essay.  The  chairman  of  this  committee, 
Mrs.  Jennings,  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  is  much  gratified  by  the 
remarkable  papers  of  over  fifty  thousand  words  she  has  re- 
ceived. The  judges  are  now  considering  these. 

The  Daughters  hardly  appreciate  this  work,  probably  for 
the  reason  that  it  apparently  costs  them  so  little.  They  per- 
sonally do  not  have  to  labor  over  raising  annually  the  money, 
and  so  they  dismiss  from  their  minds  this  vital  part  of  our 
history  work.  This  valuable  prize  attracts  wide  attention, 
and  intelligent,  scholarly  individuals  delve  and  write  for 
many  months  in  order  to  compete  for  it.  This  develops  an 
intelligent  view  of  matters  Southern  in  connection  with  great 
historic  periods  of  national  life.  We  cannot  overestimate 
the  importance  of  this  prize  in  developing  a proper  interpreta- 
tion and  appreciation  of  the  history  of  our  country. 

We  extend  a hearty  welcome  to  our  new  'Chapter  in  Wyo- 
ming. At  Caspar,  the  “Yellowstone”  Chapter  has  been  char- 
tered, with  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Reed  the  President.  It  is  cause 
for  rejoicing  that  Wyoming  is  now  numbered  among  our 
States  with  a Chapter  of  our  organization.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  new  Chapter  may  be  represented  in  Charleston  and  so 
become  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  great  work  to  be  carried 
on.  Ruth  Lawton. 


A SOUTH  CAROLINA  WELCOME. 

Pickens,  S.  C.,  August  28,  1927. 

The  South  Carolina  Division  is  anticipating  with  real  joy 
the  coming  session  of  the  general  convention  to  be  held  in 
Charleston,  November  14-19,  and  hopes  for  the  pleasure  of 
entertaining  many  guests.  The  Charleston  Chapter  is  ar- 
ranging the  many  details,  and  prospects  are  bright  for  a con- 
structive and  interesting  meeting.  An  opportunity  will  be 
given  to  visit  many  historic  spots,  and  numerous  social 
courtesies  will  be  extended.  The  South  Carolina  Division 
will  entertain  the  officers  and  all  delegates  to  the  convention 
at  a luncheon  on  Tuesday,  November  IS,  at  half  past  one 
o’clock,  in  Hibernian  Hall,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  they 
will  plan  their  arrival  before  that  hour  so  that  the  Division 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  them  before  the  formal 
session  begins  that  evening.  We  hope  to  have  the  largest 
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attendance  on  record,  and  assure  you  that  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  South  Carolina  Division  stand  with  open 
arms  to  receive  you. 

Cordially  yours.  Frances  H.  Mauldin, 

President  South  Carolina  Division,  U.  D.  C. 


U.  D.  C.  NOTES. 

Connecticut. — About  $250  was  raised  by  Greenwich  Chap- 
ter for  the  Mississippi  flood  sufferers  at  a concert  given  in  the 
Indian  Harbor  Yacht  Club,  which  proved  to  be  a most 
enjoyable  affair.  There  was  no  admission  charge,  a collection 
being  taken  during  the  evening. 

The  artists  who  offered  their  services  were  Mary  Craig, 
soprano,  and  Herman  Gelhensen,  baritone,  both  of  whom 
were  most  happy  in  the  choice  of  their  selections  and  de- 
lighted their  audience.  Mrs.  E.  Norman  Scott,  of  Green- 
wich, accompanist,  entertained  the  artists  for  dinner  at  her 
home  preceding  the  concert. 

Four  society  girls,  attired  in  costumes  dating  back  to  the 
war  period,  received  the  contributions  in  money  from  the 
audience  during  the  evening.  They  were  Miss  Emily  Lin- 
coln, Miss  Elizabeth  Schwarz,  Miss  Becky  Lanier,  and  Mrs. 
Horace  B.  Reed. 

Louisiana. — Louisiana’s  wearers  of  the  gray  and  their 
widows  have  been  paid  about  $15,000,000  in  pensions  since 
1898,  the  year  of  the  enactment  of  the  first  Confederate  pen- 
sion law  in  the  State.  On  the  State’s  pension  rolls  at  present 
are  3,585  veterans  and  widows,  to  whom  pensions  are  being 
paid  at  a rate  of  about  $1,250,000  annually.  The  roll  of 
pensioners  grew  steadily  from  1898  until  1917,  when  a maxi- 
mum of  6,273  was  reached.  Since  the  first  quarter  of  that  year 
a gradual  decline,  due  to  deaths  and  other  causes,  has  been 
evident. 

The  first  pension  law  entitled  a limited  number  of  war 
veterans  to  a maximum  of  $6  a month,  and  only  707  of  the 
privileged  ones  took  advantage  of  the  law.  This  number  in- 
cluded oth'er  classes  of  veterans  who  were  to  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $5  and  $4  a month.  In  1899,  owing  to  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  pensioners,  it  was  necessary  to  reduce 
the  scale  of  payments  by  twenty-five  per  cent.  There  were 
1,331  on  the  rolls  at  the  end  of  this  year,  the  number  con- 
tinually increasing  until  a peak  was  reached  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1917. 

Until  1906,  the  1899  rates  remained  effective,  but  in  that 
year  a special  class,  paying  $6.50  a month,  was  provided.  A 
uniform  basis  was  established  at  $5.67  a month  in  1911,  and 
this  amount  was  subsequently  raised  gradually  to  the  present 
rate  of  $30  a month,  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  a three-fourths 
mill  State-wide  tax,  which  yields  approximately  the  necessary 
amount.  Since  1924,  however,  State  bonds  have  been  issued 
several  times  in  order  that  the  $30  rate  might  be  continued. 
Decreases  in  the  number  of  pensioners  will  in  time  bring 
about  a condition  allowing  the  payment  of  these  bonds  from 
the  excess  yield  of  the  tax  for  veterans. 

Members  of  the  Division  are  looking  forward  with  pleasure 
to  the  convention,  postponed  from  last  May  on  account  of 
flood  conditions,  which  will  meet  October  4,  5,  6,  in  Shreve- 
port. Most  encouraging  reports  are  expected.  The  work  ac- 
complished so  far  in  marking  the  Jefferson  Davis  Highway  at 
both  the  State  and  parish  boundaries  is  very  satisfactory  in- 
deed. 

Maryland. — In  the  passing  of  Mrs.  Preston  P.  Power  into 
the  silent  places  of  the  Great  Beyond,  the  Maryland  Division 


has  lost  one  of  its  most  beloved  and  valued  officers.  A woman 
of  marked  ability,  of  keen  and  cool  judgment,  she  brought  to 
each  phase  of  her  activities  in  the  U.  D.  C.  organization  deep 
and  abiding  love  and  the  spirit  of  true  service.  Her  co- 
workers will  cherish  always  the  memory  of  her  friendship 
and  the  Christian  virtues  she  exemplified.  For  several  years 
Mrs.  Power  was  State  Editor  for  this  Division  and  was  the 
first  of  its  three  advisers. 

‘‘Sleep,  sweetly  sleep,  in  honored  rest!” 

A Chapter  to  be  known  as  the  Gen.  Bradley  T.  Johnson, 
No.  1940,  has  attained  the  distinction  of  being  the  youngest 
child  in  the  galaxy  of  this  Division.  Its  President,  Mrs. 
James  W.  Westcott,  with  the  verve  and  spirit  of  her  forbears, 
has,  in  a labor  of  love,  recruited  its  members  from  among  the 
younger  contingent.  Entrusted  to  them  is  a torch  that  they 
may  so  carry  on  the  sacred  memories  of  the  parlous  days  of 
1861-65  that  another  generation  may  see  an  added  light  cast 
upon  the  truths  of  Confederate  history. 

An  entertainment  at  the  Woman’s  Club,  Roland  Park, 
Mrs.  Paul  Iglehart,  Division  President,  chairman,  assisted 
by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Westcott,  First  Vice  President,  Mrs.  Frank 
Parran,  Third  Vice  President,  and  others,  realized  the  sum  of 
$300. 

Mrs.  Montgomery  Selden,  daughter  of  J.  Lyle  Clarke,  lieu- 
tenant colonel  of  the  30th  Battalion,  Virginia  Regiment  of 
Sharpshooters,  C.  S.  A.,  has  presented,  through  Miss  Sally 
Washington  Maupin,  Baltimore  Chapter  No.  8,  the  valuable 
collection  of  documents  relating  to  that  organization  to  the 
Confederate  Room,  Maryland  Historical  Society,  Baltimore. 
These  war  papers  include  original  rosters  of  companies,  de- 
scriptive rolls,  general  orders,  medical  discharges  for  dis- 
ability, court-martial  precedings,  etc. 

Also  an  ornament,  a star  with  perforated  points,  pearl 
button  center,  fashioned  from  a silver  spoon  by  a Con- 
federate prisoner  of  Colonel  Clarke's  command  and  pre- 
sented for  the  purpose  of  holding  in  place  the  drooping 
feather  in  his  slouch  hat. 

Missouri. — The  thirtieth  annual  convention  of  the  Mis- 
souri Division  will  be  held  at  Richmond,  October  18,  19,  20. 
The  Brown  Rives  Chapter,  No.  1375,  will  be  hostess.  Mrs. 
T.  H.  Fields  is  the  Chapter  President.  A large  attendance  is 
urged  by  Mrs.  Bernard  C.  Hunt,  President  of  the  Division. 

Mrs.  Jesse  T.  McMahon,  of  Blackwater,  organizer  and 
President  of  Cooper  County  Chapter  (a  Chapter  that  has 
always  been  one  hundred  per  cent),  writes  of  a delightful 
meeting  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  E.  M.  Shayen,  who  was  hostess 
at  a luncheon  for  the  Cooper  County  Chapter  and  the  Em- 
mett McDonald  Chapter,  of  Sedalia.  Several  toasts  were 
given  by  distinguished  guests  and  Chapter  members. 

Honor  guests  of  the  Cooper  County  Chapter  at  a luncheon, 
August  10,  at  the  historic  old  inn  at  Arrow  Rock,  in  compli- 
ment to  the  Cooper  County  veterans  and  their  wives,  were 
Gen.  A.  A.  Pearson,  State  Commander,  U.  C.  V.,  and  Mrs. 
Pearson,  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Stark,  and  Mrs. 
Hugh  Miller,  of  Kansas  City. 

The  Kingdom  of  Calloway  County  Chapter,  at  Auxvasse, 
held  an  all-day  meeting  August  12,  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Wade  Fewell. 

Mrs.  Bernard  C.  Hunt,  State  President,  and  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Carter,  State  Corresponding  Secretary,  were  guests  of 
honor.  It  was  in  every  way  a splendid  occasion.  The 
Chapter  entertained  twelve  ladies  of  Calloway  County  who 
are  eligible  for  membership  at  this  meeting.  They  were  also 
honored  by  the  presence  of  two  Confederate  veterans,  George 
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W.  Kemp  and  W.  M.  Ferguson,  who  served  with  General 
Jackson. 

Contributions  for  the  Food  Relief  Fund  of  our  own  State 
as  well  as  the  districts  farther  south,  were  generously  made 
by  our  Division.  The  Sterling  Price  Chapter,  of  St.  Joseph, 
contributed  $50  toward  this  fund,  keeping  the  high  standard 
always  held  by  this  Chapter  for  generoufe  response  for  every 
worthy  cause. 

Fifteen  Confederate  veterans  of  Boone  Couilty  were  present 
at  the  luncheon  given  in  their  honor  by  the  John  S.  Marma- 
duke  Chapter,  at  the  Christian  Church,  Columbia,  August 
10.  It  was  the  sixty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Wilson 
Creek,  fought  August  10,  1861. 

The  Rev.  Marvin  T.  Haw  gave  the  invocation.  After  the 
luncheon,  Mrs.  M.  R.  Wise  gave  a talk  on  the  Confederate 
reunion  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  in  April,  closing  with  a poem  on 
Missouri.  Mrs.  Z.  M.  Strong,  accompanied  by  Miss  Kath- 
erine Pritchard,  sang  “America  the  Beautiful,1  and  “When 
You  and  I Were  Young,  Maggie,”  Mrs.  J.  W.  Robinson  told 
of  the  battle  of  Wilson  Creek.  Several  of  the  veterans  spoke 
briefly  of  their  experiences  in  the  war,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Dysart 
described  the  adventures  of  a relative,  who,  when  wounded, 
was  cared  for  by  sympathetic  strangers. 

In  the  business  meetin'g  of  the  U.  D.  C.,  hhld  after  the 
luncheon,  it  was  voted  to  place  a book  on  the  life  of  Jefferson 
Davis  in  the  Columbia  High  School  library. 


North  Carolina. — The  greatest  historical  work  of  the  North 
Carolina  Division  during  the  past  year  has  been  the  placing 
of  a marker  on  the  battle  field  of  Bentonville,  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  last  important  battle  on  North  Carolina  soil  in 
the  War  between  the  States. 

Mrs.  John  Huske  Anderson,  of  Fayetteville,  who  retired  as 
State  Historian  at  the  convention  last  October,  was  named 
chairman  for  this  and  raised  the  funds.  The  marker  was  un- 
veiled on  Thursday,  September  15,  with  impressive  cere- 
monies. 

Mrs.  Walter  F.  Woodard,  of  Wilson,  the  State  President, 
was  in  charge  of  the  exercises,  which  were  witnessed  by  a 
great  gathering  of  U.  D.  C.  and  other  interested  people.  The 
North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  assisted  the  U.  D.  C. 
in  placing  the  marker  and  had  a prominent  part  of  the  program 
of  the  day. 

Mrs.  Anderson  made  the  presentation  speech.  Gov. 
Angus  McLean  gave  the  acceptance  speech,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  singing  of  the  State  song,  “The  Old  North 
State  Forever.”  Gen.  A.  H.  Boyden,  of  Salisbury,  who  was 
one  of  the  Junior  Reserves,  gave  reminiscences,  which  were 
among  the  most  enjoyable  features  of  the  day’s  program. 
Col.  Fred  A.  Olds,  in  charge  of  the  Historical  Museum  of 
North  Carolina,  gave  a history  of  the  Boys’  Brigade. 

A.  R.  Newsome,  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  His- 
torical Commission,  paid  tribute  to  World  War  Veterans 
who  were  descendants  of  Confederate  veterans. 

A basket  picnic  dinner,  a sham  battle  by  batteries  of  the 
State  Guard,  and  airplane  maneuvers  were  also  features  of  the 
full  day. 

North  Carolina  Daughters  are  busying  themselves  for 
their  annual  State  convention,  which  takes  place  the  second 
week  of  October  in  Asheville,  with  the  Asheville  and  the 
Fanny  Patton  Chapters  as  hostesses.  Mrs.  Walter  F. 
Woodard,  of  Wilson,  is  rounding  up  her  first  year’s  work, 
which  seems  one  of  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  Division. 
Notable  in  the  year’s  work  have  been  the  raising  of  the 


Bentonville  fund;  the  raising  of  funds  to  erect  a chapel  at 
the  Confederate  Woman’s  Home  at  Fayetteville;  securing 
increased  pensions  for  Confederate  veterans  and  their 
widows,  the  amount  for  veterans  being  $1  per  day  and  for 
widows  $20  per  month;  the  securing  of  an  appropriation  from 
the  legislature  of  $50,000  for  a monument  to  be  placed  at 
Gettysburg,  where  North  Carolina  troops  forged  farthest 
ahead;  beautification  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  Highway  through 
North  Carolina;  State  maintenance  of  the  Confederate  ceme- 
tery at  Raleigh;  and  many  other  smaller  accomplishments. 

* * * 

Virginia. — September  2 was  Confederate  Day  in  old  King 
William  County,  for  on  that  day  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Perry,  chair- 
man of  Fifth  District,  invited  the  whole  county  to  assemble 
at  Central  High  School.  The  purpose  of  the  gathering  was 
to  create  a wider  interest  in  Confederate  activities  with  a 
view  to  organizing  a Chapter  embracing  the  whole  of  King 
William  County.  Hon.  Boyd  Sears,  of  Mathews,  made  the 
address  of  the  day,  a masterly  appeal  that  the  people  of  the 
South  live  up  to  their  splendid  heritage. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Ford,  President  of  Virginia  Division,  made  a 
short  talk  in  regard  to  the  purposes  and  work  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy.  Mrs.  Martin,  of  Richmond,  sang 
delightfully  several  old  songs.  At  the  completion  of  the 
program,  an  informal  conference  was  held  to  discuss  the 
proposed  Chapter  organization. 

It  was  a most  interesting  occasion  and  will  doubtless  re- 
sult in  greatly  increased  activities  in  Confederate  service. 


FOR  PRESIDENT  GENERAL. 

The  Texas  Division  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy wishes  to  announce  the  candidacy  of  Miss  Katie 
Daffan,  of  Ennis,  Tex.,  for  the  high  office  of  President  General 
of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  L.  A.  Daffan  (deceased),  a gallant  member 
of  Hood’s  Texas  Brigade.  She  helped  to  organize  the  Texas 
Division  at  Victoria,  in  1896,  where  she  was  elected  one  of  the 
Vice  Presidents,  and  was  elected  a delegate  to  the  general 
convention  at  Baltimore  the  following  year.  She  was  elected 
several  times  State  Secretary,  Texas  Division,  and  twice 
State  President.  She  is  Life  Secretary  of  Hood’s  Texas  Bri- 
gade, and  is  now  Third  Vice  President  General  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  She  is  always  present  at 
the  State  conventions  and  the  reunions  of  Hood’s  Brigade. 
She  was  the  first  superintendent  of  the  Women’s  Confederate 
Home  after  it  was  taken  over  by  the  State  and  was  one  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  who  helped  to  found 
the  Home. 

No  woman  in  the  South  is  better  fitted  to  fill  the  high 
office  we  seek  for  her  than  Miss  Daffan.  She  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  every  phase  of  the  work,  and  she  is  a fine 
student  of  Southern  history,  a writer  of  several  books.  One 
of  these  is  a supplementary  reader,  which  is  used  in  the 
schools,  called  “Texas  Heroes,”  containing  valuable  informa- 
tion. She  is  a woman  of  great  magnetism  and  an  eloquent 
speaker.  She  is  handsome,  dignified,  courteous,  and  has  a 
most  delightful  personality.  No  more  zealous  member  of 
our  beloved  organization  lives  than  Miss  Katie  Daffan,  and 
we  urge  her  support  by  all  the  States  for  her  election  as  Presi- 
dent General  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
when  the  convention  meets  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Wroe, 

Executive  Board,  Texas  Division,  U.D.  C. 
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Motto:  “Loyalty  to  the  truth  of  Confederate  History.-^ 
Key  Word:  "Preparedness.”  Flower:  The  Rose. 

Mrs.  John  L.  Woodbury,  Historian  General. 

HISTORICAL  STUDY  FOR  1927. 

General  Topic:  The  Confederate  Congresses 

U.  D.  C.  Program  for  October. 

North  Carolina  Seceded  May  20,  1861. 

In  the  Confederate  Congresses,  North  Carolina  was  repre- 
sented by  the  following  citizens.  In  giving  the  list  of  names, 
the  letter  "P”  following  stands  for  Provisional  Congress,  the 
figures  for  First  and  Second  Congresses. 

Senators:  George  Davis  (1);  William  T.  Dortch  (1,  2);  Ed- 
win G.  Reade  (1);  William  A.  Graham  (2). 

Representatives:  George  Davis  (P) ; W.  W.  Avery  (P);  W. 
N.  H.  Smith  (P,  1,  2);  Thomas  D.  McDowell  (P,  1);  A.  W. 
Venable  (P);  John  P.  Morehead  (P) ; R.  C.  Puryear  (P);  A. 
T.  Davidson  (P,  1);  Burton  Craige  (P);  Thomas  Ruffin  (P); 
Robert  R.  Bridgers  (1,  2);  Owen  R.  Kenan  (1);  Thomas  S. 
Ashe  (1);  J.  R.  McLean  (1);  William  Lander  (1);  Burgess  S. 
Gaither  (1,  2);  Archibald  H.  Arrington  (1);  James  T.  Leach 
(2);  Josiah  Turner  (2);  John  A,  Gilmer  (2);  James  M.  Leach 
(2);  George  W.  Logan  (2);  James  G.  Ramsey  (2);  Thomas  C. 
Fuller  (2). 


C.  OF  C.  PROGRAM 

October. 

Locate  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Describe  first  raid  of  Gen.  John 
H.  Morgan — Knoxville,  Livingston,  Selina,  Tompkinsville, 
Ky.  Glasgow,  Lebanon,  Springfield,  Harrodsburg,  Lawrence- 
burg,  etc. 

Read  “Old  Miss, ” by  Howard  Weedon.  Library  of  South- 
ern Literature,  Volume  XIII,  5726. 


C.  OF  C.  CATECHISM. 

Did  the  Confederate  States  have  any  army  or  navy  at  their 
command  at  first,  or  any  preparations  for  war? 

None;  they  had  hoped  to  depart  in  peace. 

What  effort  was  made  by  leading  statesmen  of  the  South  to 
arbitrate  peacefully? 

They  urged  President  Lincoln  immediately  after  his  elec- 
tion to  call  a National  Constitutional  Convention. 

What  did  they  hope  to  gain  by  this? 

They  believed  that  if  the  Northern  and  Southern  leaders 
would  get  together  and  talk  matters  over  calmly,  war  might 
be  avoided. 

Did  Mr.  Lincoln  call  such  a convention? 

No;  he  refused,  and  instead  called  for  75,000  volunteers  to 
“put  down  the  insurrection  in  the  South.” 

Why  was  this  unwise  and  unjust? 

It  was  unjust  because  the  States  had  a perfect  legal  right 
to  withdraw  from  the  Union  when  the  original  compact  had 
been  broken;  and  unwise  because  it  precipitated  a horrible 
war  of  bloodshed  which  might  have  been  avoided. 

Where  was  President  Davis  imprisoned? 

In  Fortress  Monroe. 


For  how  long? 

Nearly  three  years. 

Name  two  of  the  most  noted  commanders  of  the  Con- 
federate Navy? 

Admiral  Raphael  Semmes  and  Commodore  Matthew  Fon- 
taine Maury. 

What  is  Commodore  Maury  called  in  naval  history? 

The  “Pathfinder  of  the  Seas.” 

Name  a noted  sea  fight  in  which  it  was  first  demonstrated 
that  a “gunboat”  (warship)  could  and  should  be  "iron- 
clad”? 

The  fight  between  the  Monitor  and  the  Virginia  (Merrimac) 
in  Hampton  Roads.  (Director  to  expand  this  answer.) 


INDICATION  OF  RANK,  C.  S.  A. 

Many  inquiries  have  been  received  by  the  Historian  Gen- 
eral in  regard  to  the  indication  of  rank  on  the  Confederate 
uniforms,  as  shown  in  pictures,  especially  those  in  the  Con- 
federate Portrait  Album.  The  followng  information  has 
been  received  from  Lieut.  Col.  C.  A.  Bach,  Chief  of  the  His- 
torical Section  of  the  Army  War  College,  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  is  authentic. 

If  you  will  procure  from  your  library  the  atlas  which  ac- 
companies the  publication,  “Official  Records  of  the  Union 
and  Confederate  Armies,  1861-1865,”  and  will  turn  to  Plate 
172  in  that  publication,  you  will  secure  information  in  re- 
gard to  indication  of  rank  on  Confederate  uniform.  Also, 
a set  of  pictures  accompanies  the  publication,  “The  Army 
of  the  United  States,”  which  was  prepared  and  executed  by 
the  Quartermaster  General  of  the  Army,  and  Plate  28  is  a 
picture  of  Union  officers  for  the  period  1861-1866.  The  group- 
ing of  the  buttons  on  the  uniforms  is  carried  out  as  follows: 
The  buttons  of  a lieutenant  general  and  of  a major  general 
are  arranged  in  groups  of  threes,  while  those  of  a brigadier 
general  are  grouped  in  twos. 

Available  information  as  to  the  collar  badges  to  be  worn 
on  Confederate  uniforms  indicates  that  a general  wore  three 
stars  inclosed  in  a wreath,  the  central  star  larger  than  the 
other  two;  a colonel  had  three  s'tars  without  the  wreath;  a 
lieutenant  colonel,  two  stars;  a major,  one  star;  a captain, 
three  parallel  bars;  a first  lieutenant,  two,  and  second  lieu- 
tenant, one.  Rank  was  further  indicated  by  braid  sewed  on 
the  sleeve  at  the  cuff:  Four  strands  for  a general,  three  for  a 
colonel,  two  for  a captain,  and  one  for  a lieutenant.  Non- 
commissioned grades  were  indicated  by  chevrons  worn  just 
below  the  shoulder  on  the  sleeve,  arranged  as  follows:  For 
sergeant  major,  three  stripes  arranged  in  a V,  point  down- 
ward, surmounted  by  an  arc  of  three  braids;  quartermaster 
sergeant,  a similar  chevron,  the  arc  being  replaced  by  three 
braids  straight  across  the  upper  points  of  the  V;  ordnance 
sergeant,  a similar  chevron  not  surmounted  by  any  other 
device,  but  in'closing  in  the  open  space  of  the  V a single  star; 
first  sergeant,  similar  to  ordnance  sergeant,  but  a diamond  re- 
placed the  star;  sergeant,  a chevron  of  three  stripes,  V point- 
ing downward,  without  further  ornament;  and  a corporal, 
two  stripes  similarly  arranged. 

Shoulder  epaulettes  for  the  Union  army  of  the  period  were 
as  follows:  For  a lieutenant  general,  three  stars,  one  star 
larger  than  the  other  two;  major  general,  one  large  and  one 
small  star;  brigadier  general,  one  large  star. 

This  detail  concerning  the  Union  army  insignia  is  given 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  believed  there  was  great  similarity  in 
the  marking  of  them  in  the  two  sides  to  the  conflict. 
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Mrs.  Bryan  W.  Collier  . . Corresponding  Secretary  General 
College  Park,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle Poet  Laureate  General 

653  South  McLean  Boulevard,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Belle  Allen  Ross Auditor  General 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke Chaplain  General 

Mathews,  Va. 

Mrs.  L.  T.  D.  Quimby National  Organizer 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


STATE  PRESIDENTS 

Alabama — Montgomery Mrs.  R.  P.  Dexter 

Arkansas — Fayetteville Mrs.J.  Garside  Welch 

District  of  Columbia — Washington Mrs.  N.  P.  Webstei 

Florida — Gainesville Mrs.  Townes  R.  Leigh 

Georgia — Atlanta Mrs.  William  A.  Wright 

Kentucky — Bowling  Green Missjeane  D.  Blackburn 

Louisiana — New  Orleans Mrs.  James  Dinkins 

Maryland Mrs.  D.  H.  Fred 

Mississippi — Greenwood Mrs.  A.  McC.  Kimbrough 

Missouri — St.  Louis Mrs.  G.  K.  Warner 

North  Carolina —Asheville Mrs.  J.  J.  Yates 

Oklahoma— Oklahoma  City Mrs.  James  R.  Armstrong 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee— Memphis Mrs.  Mary  H.  Miller 

Texas — Dallas Mrs.  S.  M.  Fields 

Virginia — Richmond Mrs.  B.  A.  Blenner 

West  Virginia — Huntington 


All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  Mary  Forrest  Bradley,  Editor,  2043  Cowden  Avenme,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


MEMORIAL  WORK. 

My  Dear  Coworkers:  Activities  along  many  lines  of  Con- 
federate endeavor  bring  the  assurance  that  the  spirit  of  the 
South  may  slumber,  but  it  never  sleeps,  but  only  rests  a while 
that  added  strength  and  inspiration  may  be  gained  for  the 
new  awakening.  A notable  instance  is  the  call  to  the  S.  C.  V. 
for  revival  in  work  by  an  effort  to  be  put  forth  to  secure  two 
hundred  thousand  new  members  before  the  reunion  next  year. 
May  we  not  unite  our  forces  in  every  association  to  aid  in 
this  splendid  work  and  see  to  it  that  every  family  connected 
with  the  C.  S.  M.  A.  shall  help  enroll  at  least  one  member? 
We  stand  pledged  to  help  in  every  possible  way  any  move- 
ment that  has  for  its  purpose  the  support  and  extension  of 
any  line  of  work  to  perpetuate  Southern  traditions  and  South- 
ern ideals  as  well  as  Southern  history.  ' 

The  John  B.  Gordon  Memorial  Association. — Too  long  de- 
layed, but  at  last  shaping  plans  for  the  purchase  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  home  of  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon  as  a memorial  to 
this  gallant  and  beloved  leader  in  the  great  struggle  for  State 
Rights — there  is  much  gratification  in  the  crystalization  of 
the  movement.  Meetings  have  recently  been  held,  a charter 
secured,  and  ex-Gov.  Hugh  M.  Dorsey,  of  Georgia,  chosen  as 
president.  The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the 
preliminary  meetings  as  a charter  member  and  has  pledged 
for  you  your  moral  support  and  whatever  of  financial  as- 
sistance within  our  jurisdiction,  feeling  that  every  associa- 
tion would  want  at  least  some  small  part  in  thus  paying  tribute 
to  as  gallant  a commander  as  ever  led  his  forces  to  battle. 
In  planning  your  work  this  fall,  remember  “Sutherland,” 
the  home  of  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon. 

“Representative  Women  of  the  South.” 

When  our  gifted  Corresponding  Secretary  General,  Mrs. 
Bryan  W.  Collier,  modestly  gave  to  the  world  of  letters  her 
first  volume  of  “Representative  Women  of  the  South,”  she 
had  a vision  and  a dream  of  a wonderful  work  to  be  done  in 
preserving  for  future  generations  the  true  types  of  the  women 
who  themselves  helped  to  create  the  high  ideals,  lofty  patri- 
otism and  chivalry  of  the  sons  of  the  South  and  the  winsome 
grace,  charm,  and  culture  of  the  high-born  Southern  gentle- 
woman. How  marvelous  has  been  the  success  attending 
Mrs.  Collier’s  “dream  of  fair  women”  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  three  volumes  have  already  been  placed  in  the  annals 
of  prized  history  of  the  South,  and  as  you  read  these  lines  the 
fourth  volume  is  just  off  the  press,  carrying  in  its  pages  a 


wonderful  collection  of  beautiful  faces,  with  historic  sketches 
of  the  royalty  of  which  our  Southland  can  proudly  boast. 
Many  names  are  linked  with  the  best  blood  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Isles  of  the  sea.  Than  Mrs.  Collier  no 
woman  could  be  found  better  fitted  to  make  the  royal  settings 
for  these  chosen  ideals;  and  in  the  exquisite  introduction  by 
Hon.  Lucian  Lamar  Knight,  than  whom  the  nation  boasts 
no  more  brilliant  writer,  is  found  a pen  picture  which  every 
appreciative  Southerner  will  desire  to  possess  and  preserve. 
We  would  pay  a deserved  tribute  to  both  the  charming 
woman,  whose  vision  has  become  a beautiful  reality,  and  to 
the  knightliest  hero  of  them  all,  the  silver-tongued  orator 
who  dips  his  pen  in  the  ink  of  the  magician  and  draws  word 
pictures  of  inexpressible  beauty. 

The  continued  illness  of  Miss  Rutherford,  our  beloved 
Historian  General,  is  a cause  for  general  regret,  but  improve- 
ment leads  to  the  hope  of  an  early  recovery. 

Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson, 
President  General,  C.  S.  M.  A. 


“ REPRESENTATIVE  WOMEN  OF  THE  SOUTH.” 

Mrs.  Bryan  Wells  Collier  is  bringing  out  the  fourth  volume 
of  her  great  work,  “Representative  Women  of  the  South.” 
Dr.  Lucian  Lamar  Knight,  who  contributed  the  foreword 
for  Mrs.  Collier’s  first  volume,  pays  the  following  apprecia- 
tive tribute  to  this  work: 

“It  was  the  writer’s  happy  fortune,  some  few  years  back, 
to  pen  the  introduction  to  Mrs.  Bryan  Wells  Collier’s  first 
book,  the  initial  volume  of  a series  which  has  since  grown 
into  such  a wonderful  symposium  of  biography,  replete  with 
with  a splendid  name  and  full  of  the  tender  grace  of  a van- 
ished era.  It  is  indeed  a most  fascinating  exhibit.  But  when 
the  author  first  ventured  upon  her  task,  it  was  still  an  untried 
experiment.  The  marvelous  success  which  has  since  pros- 
pered the  adventure  was  then  a thing  of  the  future,  an  un- 
realized issue  which  was  still  upon  the  knees  of  the  gods. 

“But  what  was  vague  to  the  multitude  was  clear  to  the 
prophet.  It  is  now  in  order  for  me  to  repeat  the  hackneyed 
phrase,  ‘I  told  you  so,’  for  what  I then  promised  has  since 
come  to  pass;  what  I then  wrote  in  the  language  of  fulsome 
prophecy,  Mrs.  Collier  has  since  made  real  in  the  minuteness 
of  precise  detail;  she  has  redeemed  my  promissory  note  of 
indorsement  in  the  currency  of  minted  gold.  There  is  a world 
of  satisfaction  in  feeling  that  I can  now  acclaim  myself  the 
herald  of  such  a pageant — the  curtain  lifter  for  such  a tableau. 
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“ Every  achievement  which  is  truly  worth  while  is  born  in  a 
dream.  But  the  acorn  out  of  which  this  idea  grew  was  some- 
thing more  than  a vision  of  the  night.  Let  us  call  it  an  in- 
spiration. It  seized  upon  the  author’s  heart  with  the  power 
of  a divine  obscession.  It  claimed  a monopoly  of  all  her  re- 
sources, both  of  mind  and  of  heart,  putting  every  energy  of 
soul  under  the  Roman  tribute  to  produce  a classic. 

“These  qualifications  were  imperious.  But  without  an 
ancestral  background  to  identify  her  with  the  best  traditions 
of  the  South,  of  whose  life  her  own  was  vitally  a part,  without 
the  credentials  which  attach  to  the  birthright  of  illustrious 
forebears,  success  could  never  have  been  achieved.  To  ac- 
complish such  a task  there  was  needed  complete  identifica- 
tion, the  dower  of  genius,  the  claim  of  inheritance,  and  the 
gift  of  the  spirit.  In  a word,  there  was  needed  a peculiar 
fitness,  a divine  anointing.  Only  the  High  Priest  could  enter 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  for  anyone  else  to  approach  the  inner 
shrine  was  a profanation.  Mrs.  Collier’s  success  was  only  a 
corollary  to  her  equipment.  Given  her  qualifications  for  the 
task,  her  success  was  assured  from  the  beginning — a foregone 
conclusion. 

“The  story  of  the  Old  South  is  one  for  which  literature  has 
a tender  longing  and  to  which  romance  has  lent  an  undying 
charm.  It  is  one  of  which  our  own  section  never  tires  and  to 
which  other  sections  might  turn,  if  not  with  pleasure,  at  least 
with  profit.  Its  lofty  ideals  of  chivalry,  of  obligation,  and  of 
honor  need  to  be  revived  in  this  age  of  frencied  finance,  when 
the  ‘jingle  of  the  guinea’  drowns  all  other  music. 

“These  volumes  take  us  back  to  the  days  when  there  were 
real  men,  ‘in  whose  eyes  a guinea  never  glistened.’ 

“It  is  like  a breeze  from  the  mountain  ranges,  sweeping 
down  upon  the  parched  lowlands,  to  get  one  of  these  books  and 
resign  ourselves  to  its  golden  fancies.  Better  still,  it  is  like  a 
message  from  the  old  homestead,  in  the  illusions  of  which 
one  can  drink  once  more  from  the  ‘ old  oaken  bucket  ’ and  quaff 
refreshment  from  the  old  wells  of  enthusiasm,  of  inspiration, 
and  of  hope.  It  makes  us  forget  the  worrisome  cares  of  the 
world,  and  puts  a new  wealth  of  color  into  the  faded  rainbows. 
Tennyson’s  ‘Dream  of  Fair  Women’  pales  into  the  common- 
place beside  the  picture  gallery  which  is  here  presented.  One 
who  is  of  the  South,  ‘to  the  manner  born,’  cannot  read  these 
t volumes  without  a thrill  of  pride,  for  they  make  him  feel  like 
a scion  of  the  blood  royal  in  the  halls  of  his  kindred. 

“On  every  page  of  the  work  can  be  found  the  imprint  of 
the  Old  South.  Its  buried  lore  comes  back  and  all  its  glorious 
gardens  bloom  again.  It  embodies  the  very  soul  of  Dixieland. 

; The  stately  mansions  of  the  old  regime,  wreathed  in  honey- 

I suckles  and  overhung  by  lofty  oaks,  the  vast  plantation  em- 

I pires,  baronial  in  extent  and  feudal  in  magnificence;  the 

I splendid  types  of  manhood  and  womanhood;  the  fine  ideals 

I of  character — these  are  all  here.  Under  the  magic  touch  of 
| the  author’s  wand  the  forgotten  yesterdays  return.  We  can 
I almost  hear  the  tramp  of  the  gray  battalions,  the  winding 
I echoes  of  the  silvery  bugles,  and  the  hasty  good-bys  snatched 
I from  reluctant  lovers.  We  can  almost  see  again,  beneath  the 
I lights  of  pendant  chandaliers,  the  knee  buckles  and  the  pow- 

I dered  wigs,  and  all  the  dazzling  retinues  of  those  spacious 

I days,  ‘when  knighthood  was  in  flower.’  To  turn  the  leaves 
I of  the  book,  even  in  the  most  casual  way,  is  to  stir  the  leaves 
I in  many  a rose  jar,  to  give  reality  once  more  to  shadows,  to 
I catch  the  music  of  the  spine  from  its  choir  loft  in  the  corner, 

I and  to  lose  ourselves  in  the  giddy  mazes  of  the  waltz. 

“ We  are  not  in  any  danger  of  putting  too  much  value  upon 
I Mrs.  Collier’s  books.  The  world  has  never  seen  the  equal 
■ of  those  days;  nor  in  all  the  tides  of  time  is  it  likely  to  do  so 
I again.  Only  in  the  Old  South  do  we  find  that  deference  to 


women  which  was  so  innate  and  that  chastity  of  honor  which 
felt  a stain  like  a wound.  We  may  not  look  upon  that  day, 
but  there’s  healing  in  its  memories,  there’s  balsam  for  many 
of  the  ills  which  this  new  era  has  brought  in  its  train. 

In  the  things  of  the  Old  South  there  were  things  of  beauty. 
. . . These  are  now  sorely  needed  to  keep  the  old  Ship  of 

State  fast  to  her  moorings.” 

“We  must  heed  the  summons.  This,  Martha  Berry  is 
doing  with  her  great  school;  this  Miss  Rutherford  is  doing 
with  her  histories;  this  Mrs.  Wilson  is  doing  with  her  energies, 
vast  and  vaiied,  for  the  childhood  of  to-morrow  in  preserv- 
ing the  sign  of  the  Wren’s  Nest.  Last,  but  not  least,  this  is 
what  Mrs.  Collier  is  doing  with  her  biographies — little  mis- 
sionaries they  are,  evangels  of  hope  and  promise,  full  of  the 
saving  grace  of  the  true  gospel.  To  the  end  that  she  may  long 
be  spared  to  issue  many  a volume,  freighted  with  its  precious 
cargo,  may  a benignant  providence  vouchsafe  to  her  length  of 
days,  may  a generous  public  accord  to  her  the  encouragement 
which  she  well  deserves,  and  no  untoward  fate  sheathe  her 
pen.” 


C.  S.  M.  A.  NOTES. 

The  editor  acknowledges  with  thanks  a “Memorial  Edi- 
tion” of  Dr.  0.  T.  Dozier’s  poems.  They  breathe  the  spirit 
of  the  Old  South  and  will  prove  a source  of  pleasure  and  in- 
spiration to  those  who  read  them. 


IN  LA  UREL  GROVE  CEMETERY,  SA  VANN  AH,  GA. 

The  Confederate  soldier’s  lot  in.  Laurel  Grove  Cemetery, 
at  Savannah,  Ga.,  was  inclosed  and  a monument  and  head- 
stones erected  by  the  endeavors  of  the  Ladies’  Memorial 
Association  of  Savannah. 

The  lot  is  inclosed  by  a substantial  fence  of  granite  and  iron. 
It  contains  a monument  under  which  repose  the  bones  of 
several  hundred  who  lost  their  lives  at  Gettysburg.  The 
top  of  this  monument  is  the  beautiful  marble  figure  of  “Si- 
lence.” 

The  monument  bears  the  following  inscriptions: 

West  Side. 

TO  THE  CONFEDERATE  DEAD 
HERE  REST  “ ’TIL  ROLL  CALL” 

THE  MEN  OF  GETTYSBURG. 

South  Side. 

TREAD  LIGHTLY!  FOR  EACH  MAN  BEQUEATHED, 

ERE  PLACED  BENEATH  THIS  SOD, 

HIS  ASHES  TO  HIS  NATIVE  LAND, 

HIS  GALLANT  SOUL  TO  GOD. 

North  Side. 

ON  FAME’S  ETERNAL  CAMPING  GROUND, 

THElft  SILENT  Tf  NTS  ARE  SPREAD — - 
AND  GLORY  GUARDS  WITH  SOLEMN  ROUND 
THE  BIVOUAC  OF  THE  DEAD. 

Besides  the  Gettysburg  monument,  there  is  row  after  row 
of  small  white  marble  headstones  to  the  men  who  died  in  the 
hospitals  or  “Wayside  Homes”  around  Savannah.  These 
stones  bear  the  names  of  soldiers,  where  known,  serving  with 
troops  from  many  States  of  the  Confederacy,  and  also  some 
of  the  Confederate  sailors.  There  are  five  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  of  these  patriots  peacefully  sleeping  here. 
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Sons  of  Confeberate  Deterans 


Sumter  L.  Lowry,  Commander  in  Chief,  Tampa,  Fla. 


GENERAL  OFFICERS. 


Walter  L.  Hopkins,  Richmond,  Va Adjutant  in  Chief 

John  M.  Kinard,  Newberry,  S.  C Inspector  in  Chief 

Robert  M.  Beattie,  Memphis,  Tenn Judge  Advocate  in  Chief 

Dr.  B.  W.  Lowry,  Tampa,  Fla Surgeon  in  Chief 

W.  D.  Jackson,  Little  Rock,  Ark Quartermaster  in  Chief 

Maj.  E.  W.  R.  Ewing,  Washington,  D.  C Historian  in  Chief 

Y.  R.  Beasley,  Tampa,  Fla Commissary  in  Chief 


Rev.  John  Durham  Wing,  Winter  Park,  Fla.. . .Chaplain  in  Chief 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 


Sumter  L.  Lowry,  Chairman Tampa,  Fla. 

N.  B.  Forrest,  Secretary Atlanta,  Ga. 

R.  G.  Lamkin Roanoke,  Va. 

John  Ashley  Jones Atlanta,  Ga. 

Edmond  R.  Wiles Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Judge  Edgar  Scurry Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

Jesse  Anthony Washington,  D.  C. 


COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN. 


Arthur  H.  Jennings,  Historical Lynchburg,  Va. 

J.  H.  Hamilton,  Relief Mena,  Ark. 

George  A.  Miller,  Monument Tallahassee,  Fla. 

John  H.  Robertson,  Memorial Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

John  Ashley  Jones,  Textbook Atlanta,  Ga. 

Lucius  L.  Moss,  Finance Lake  Charles,  La. 

Dr.  Mathew  Page  Andrews,  American  Legion  History. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Col.  W.  McDonald  Lee,  Rutherford Irvington,  Va. 

Maj.  E.  W.  R.  Ewing,  Manassas  Battle  Field.  .Washington,  D.  C. 
John  Ashley  Jones,  Stone  Mountain Atlanta,  Ga. 


DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS. 

R.  G.  Lamkin,  Roanoke,  Va Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

John  Ashley  Jones,  Atlanta,  Ga Army  of  Tennessee 

Edmond  R.  Wiles,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Army  of  Trans-Mississippi 


DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 


Maj.  Jere  C.  Dennis,  Dadeville Alabama 

Dr.  Morgan  Smith,  Little  Rock Arkansas 


John  A.  Lee,  208  North  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  111. . .Central  Division 
Elton  O.  Pillow,  2413  North  Capitol  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland 
S.  W.  Fry,  ISO  Green  Street,  Eastern  Division,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

JohnZ.  Reardon,  Tallahassee Florida 

DR.  W.  R.  Dancy,  Savannah Georgia 

J.  E.  Keller,  1109  Fincastle  Road,  Lexington Kentucky 

Joseph  Roy  Price,  419-20  Giddens-Lane  Building,  Shreveport,  La. 

Robert  E.  Lee  3124  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis Missouri 

Albert  C.  Anderson,  Ripley Mississippi 

J.  D.  Paul,  Washington North  Carolina 

E.  Riddle,  Oklahoma  City Oklahoma 

A.  D.  Marshall,  1804  L.  C.  Smith  Building,  Seattle,  Washington 

Pacific  Division. 

Reid  Elkins,  Greenville South  Carolina 

John  Hallberg,  Chattanooga Tennessee 

Thomas  A.  Bledsoe,  Abilene Texas 

Charles  T.  Norman,  Richmond Virginia 

Dr.  Robert  K.  Buford,  Charleston West  Virginia 


All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  sent  direct  to  J.  R.  Price,  Editor,  419-20  Giddens-Lane  Building,  Shreveport,  La. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  S.  C.  V. 

A Message  from  Commander  in  Chief  Lowry. 

In  accepting  the  office  of  Commander  in  Chief,  I realize 
fully  the  obligations  assumed  are  almost  as  great  as  the  honor 
conferred.  That  I may  be  worthy  of  your  trust  requires  that 
I give  the  best  of  my  time  and  efforts  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Confederation. 

No  leader  can  be  greater  than  the  army  he  commands.  A 
general  may  command  and  map  out,  but  it  is  up  to  the  private 
soldier  to  carry  on  and  get  results,  therefore,  I appeal  to  each 
and  every  member  to  give  of  his  time,  his  thought,  and  his 
money  to  see  that  our  organization  really  functions  all  the 
year  around,  and  not  have  an  annual  awakening  only.  We 
have  no  right  to  expect  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  to 
do  for  the  veterans  largely  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Sons. 
They  are  doing  a wonderful  work,  and  I know  will  welcome  the 
assistance  of  the  Sons.  You  may  ask:  “What  can  we  do  and 
how  can  we  help?” 

1.  See  that  your  State  makes  adequate  pension  provisions 
for  all  veterans  and  widows  of  veterans.  In  many  States 
less  than  ten  dollars  per  month  is  allowed.  Florida’s  pension 
is  forty  dollars  for  each.  Arkansas  has  just  passed  a new  pen- 
sion act,  carrying  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  dollars  per  month 
for  each  veteran. 

2.  Aid  the  Stone  Mountain  Memorial  Association.  This 
will  be,  when  completed,  one  of  the  really  great  monuments 
in  all  history.  We  should  be  glad  and  proud  to  have  a part 
in  the  work.  Funds  are  needed,  and  we  should  contribute 
liberally.  Just  at  this  time  efforts  are  being  made  to  give 
each  living  veteran  a Memorial  Veteran’s  Medal,  which  will 
also  guarantee  the  name  of  the  veteran,  his  rank,  military 
history,  being  inscribed  upon  the  pages  of  the  Golden  Book 
of  Memory.  See  that  each  veteran  of  your  county  is  placed 
upon  the  honor  roll.  Information  as  to  this  work  may  be  had 
from  Mr.  Hollins  N.  Randolph,  a Past  Commander  of  the 
Georgia  Division  of  S.  C.  V.,  and  largely  responsible  for  the 
conception  and  carrying  on  of  this  grand  work. 

3.  Manassas  Battle  Field  Park. — For  years  Major  Ewing, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been  working  to  secure  funds  for 


the  purchase  of  this,  one  of  the  most  historic  battle  fields  of 
America.  He  has  encountered  numerous  difficulties,  but  has 
kept  right  on.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Confederation  it 
became  necessary  to  raise  $5,000,  which  amount  was  guaran- 
teed by  the  representatives  of  the  various  States.  This  money 
must  be  raised.  Major  Ewing  deserves  the  thanks  and  as- 
sistance of  all  comrades  in  the  great  work  he  is  doing. 

4.  The  youngest  Confederate  veteran  is  now  seventy-nine 
years  of  age.  The  average  is  eighty-four  years.  In  the  natural 
course  of  events  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  the  affairs 
of  the  Confederate  veterans  will  have  to  be  taken  over  by 
some  other  organization.  As  long  as  there  is  a quorum  left, 
they  should  remain  an  organization,  but  when  the  time  comes 
when  they  can  no  longer  meet  with  us,  a strong  organization 
should  be  ready  to  join  with  the  Daughters  to  take  over  the 
work,  that  their  traditions  and  holy  memories  may  be  kept 
alive  as  an  object  lesson  to  Southern  people  of  a race  of  men 
and  women  always  and  everywhere  true  to  their  ideals  and 
convictions.  Southern  history  must  be  correctly  written  and 
honestly  taught.  It  is  up  to  the  Sons  and  Daughters  to  see 
to  this. 

I am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  high  time  to 
awaken  and  make  of  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  a 
live  organization.  Won’t  you  do  your  bit  to  place  the  Sons 
on  the  map  in  your  section  of  our  Southland.  We  should 
double  our  membership  in  the  next  year,  and  to  this  end  and 
these  ideals  I pledge  my  best  efforts. 

Alabama  Division. 

Comrade  Jere  C.  Dennis,  Commander  of  the  Alabama  Divi- 
sion, in  accepting  the  appointment  as  Division  Commander, 
urges  each  individual  Camp  to  increase  its  membership,  and 
for  each  Camp  to  send  to  Division  Headquarters,  not  later 
than  December  31,  1927,  a full  and  complete  roster  of  mem- 
bers who  have  paid  their  dues  for  1928. 

The  staff  appointments  of  Commander  Dennis  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Adjutant  and  Chief  of  Staff,  Judge  G.  J.  Sorrell,  Dadeville; 
Inspector,  Senator  Hugo  Black,  Birmingham;  Judge  Advo- 
cate, Col.  James  W.  Strother,  Dadeville;  Quartermaster, 
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Maj.  Harry  J.  Porter,  Jr.,  Birmingham;  Commissary,  Capt. 
E.  R.  Alexander,  Tuskegee;  Surgeon,  Dr.  W.  E.  Quinn,  Fort 
Payne;  Historian,  Prof.  L.  L.  Patterson,  Alexander  City; 
Chaplain,  Dr.  E.  P.  Lacy,  Bessemer;  Color  Bearer,  Capt. 
W.  J.  T.  Acree,  Dadeville. 

Brigade  Commanders. 

First  Congressional  District,  John  L.  Moulton,  Mobile; 
Second  Congressional  District,  A.  T.  Watson,  Greenville; 
Third  Congressional  District,  M.  M.  McCall,  Opelika; 
Fourth  Congressional  District,  Rogers  Ap  C.  Jones,  Selma; 
Fifth  Congressional  District,  Judge  John  T.  Hefflin,  Roanoke; 
Sixth  Congressional  District,  Judge  W.  W.  Brandon,  Tusca- 
loosa; Seventh  Congressional  District,  Hon.  L.  B.  Rainey, 
Gadsden;  Eighth  Congressional  District,  Hon.  Fred  Walls, 
Athens;  Ninth  Congressional  District,  Roy  R.  Cox,  Birming- 
ham; Tenth  Congressional  District,  Hon.  L.  B.  Musgrove, 
Jasper. 

Tennessee  Division. 

Commander  John  Hallberg,  by  virtue  of  his  appointment, 
has  assumed  command  of  the  Tennessee  Division,  of  the 
Tennessee  Brigades  and  Tennessee  Camps;  and  has  appointed 
the  following  officers  of  the  Division  Staff: 

Division  Historian,  John  H.  DeWitt,  Nashville;  Division 
Adjutant  and  Chief  of  Staff,  James  B.  Irvin,  Chattanooga. 

All  other  Division  Staff  Officers  and  Brigade  Commanders 
will  be  appointed  without  unnecessary  delay. 

Commander  Hallberg  says  he  desires  to  be  frank  in  taking 
over  the  leadership  of  this  Division.  “As  Comrades,  Camp 
Commanders,  Staff  and  Brigade  Officers,  this  Division  has 
not  been  on  the  job.  The  Division  Commander  is  just  as 
guilty  as  anyone,  but  he  is  now  equally  ready  and  zealous  to 
start  constructive  work  and  secure  results.” 

Here  is  the  question. 

Are  we  Tennesseeans  living  up  to  the  policies  and  profes- 
sions of  faith  to  which  we  as  S.  C.  V.  have  long  been  com- 
mitted? 

Are  we  Tennesseeans  allowing  the  luster  to  fade  into  for- 
getfulness of  deeds  which  have  inspired  poems,  melodies, 
and  stories  without  number? 

Are  we  Tennesseeans  losing  the  grand  old  “Volunteer” 
spirit  that  has  commanded  national  recognition? 

Are  we  to  continue  our  habit  of  postponement  and  avoid- 
ance and  “carry  on”  with  more  or  less  indifference  followed 
by  that  same  grade  of  success? 

Practical  steps  are  being  taken  by  the  General  Recruiting 
Committee  of  the  S.  C.  V.,  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  to  push  forward  the  latest,  biggest,  and  most  intensive 
program  ever  planned  by  the  Sons.  A program  based  on 
Southern  historical  and  educational  values.  A program 
with  an  object  of  200,000  three-year  sustaining  or  contributing 
memberships  within  the  next  five  years. 

The  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  have  leadership,  organi- 
zation, patriotism,  and  publicity  talent  in  this  Recruiting 
Committee.  Very  shortly  they  will  “hit”  the  road,  and  the 
Division  Commander  is  especially  anxious  that  this  Division 
be  in  proper  condition  to  receive  them. 

Recruiting  Committee,  S.  C.  V. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans 
met  in  Atlanta,  July  11,  1927,  for  the  purpose  of  vitalizing 
the  program  proposed  in  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Tampa 
reunion,  April,  1927,  and  to  transact  regular  routine  busi- 
ness. 


Plans  of  Executive  Council. 

The  Stone  Mountain  Committee  named  by  Commander 
in  Chief  Sumter  L.  Lowry,  consisting  of  John  Ashley  Jones, 
chairman,  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest,  vice  chairman;  A.  W. 
McKeand,  secretary;  Edmond  R.  Wiles  and  D.  S.  Ethridge, 
was  confirmed  and  the  committee  given  authority  to  put 
into  execution  its  plans  for  recruiting  a large  sustaining  mem- 
bership during  a five-year  period.  Briefly  the  plan  under- 
takes: 

1.  To  build  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  into  the 
South’s  largest  and  most  representative  organization. 

2.  To  assist  in  financing  any  remaining  part  (not  already 
provided  for)  of  the  Central  Group  now  being  carved  on  Stone 
Mountain  as  a tribute  to  Confederate  soldiers. 

3.  To  complete  the  construction  of  Memorial  Hall  at  Stone 
Mountain  as  a tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Confederate 
women  of  the  sixties. 

4.  To  assist  in  securing  a legislative  appropriation  in  each 
Southern  State  for  the  carving  of  its  “five  figures  of  persons 
of  distinguished  service  to  the  Confederacy”  as  provided  for 
in  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Southern  governors  at  their 
meeting  in  April,  1923,  upon  motion  of  Gov.  W.  W.  Brandon, 
of  Alabama. 

5.  To  assist  the  local  S.  C.  V.  Camps  to  place  a block  of 
Stone  Mountain  granite,  taken  from  the  interior  of  Memoriaf 
Hall  and  suitably  carved,  to  the  memory  of  the  women  ol 
the  Confederacy,  on  the  courthouse  square  of  each  county  in 
the  South. 

6.  To  erect  a clubhouse  adjacent  to  Stone  Mountain,  con- 
taining a room  dedicated  to  each  of  the  Southern  States,  to 
be  used  as  general  headquarters  for  the  Memoiial  and  as  a 
vantage  point  from  which  to  view  the  panorama  on  the 
mountain. 

7.  To  endow  a chair  of  histoiical  research  in  each  State 
university  in  the  South. 

8.  To  edit  the  findings  of  the  chairs  of  historical  research 
and  give  them  wide  publicity  through  special  textbook  and 
publicity  committees. 

9.  To  provide  an  endowment  fund  which  will  carry  on 
the  S.  C.  V.  work  in  the  future. 

10.  To  provide  topical  outlines  of  social  and  historical 
educational  features  for  the  local  Camps,  similar  to  the  pro- 
grams of  other  civic  and  social  clubs  now  in  use. 

Recruiting  Plan. — The  Recruiting  Committee  has  made 
a careful  and  comprehensive  search  for  the  best  financial 
and  membership  plans;  has  been  given  free  access  to  plans 
being  used  by  existing  organizations,  and  has  selected  from 
among  them  the  best  and  most  applicable  features  for  its 
use. 

Virginia  Division. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Division,  Sons  of  Con- 
federate Veterans,  held  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

Commander  Virginia  Division,  Charles  T.  Norman,  Rich- 
mond; Commander  First  Brigade,  Thurmer  Hoggard,  Nor- 
folk; Commander  Second  Brigade,  Robert  S.  Hudgins,  Jr., 
Richmond;  Commander  Third  Brigade,  O.  W.  Huddleston, 
Roanoke;  Commander  Fourth  Brigade,  J.-  Edward  Beal, 
Remington;  Commander  Fifth  Brigade,  H.  L.  Opie,  Staun- 
ton. 

Division  Commander  Charles  T.  Norman  has  assumed 
command  of  the  Camps  composing  the  Virginia  Division 
and  appointed  the  following  staff: 

Adjutant  and  Chief  of  Staff,  C.  I.  Carrington,  Richmond; 
Assistant  Adjutant,  John  T.  Keville,  Portsmouth;  Quarter- 
master, Robert  H.  Angell,  Roanoke;  Assistant  Quartermaster, 
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M.  T.  Harrison,  Bedford;  Commissary,  R.  Samuel  Luckett, 
Alexandria;  Assistant  Commissary,  Joseph  E.  Garland, 
Farmville;  Judge  Advocate,  John  R.  Saunders,  Richmond; 
Assistant  Judge  Advocate,  W.  W.  Old,  Norfolk;  Inspector, 
J.  Stuart  Hanckel,  Charlottesville;  Assistant  Inspector, 
Douglas  Wherry,  Richmond;  Surgeon,  Dr.  Charles  R.  Robins, 
Richmond;  Assistant  Surgeon,  Dr.  W.  H.  Arthur,  Franklin; 
Historian,  W.  Palmer  Gray,  Richmond;  Assistant  Historian, 
Lloyd  M.  Robinette,  Jonesville;  Chief  Color  Sergeant,  Arthur 
W.  Goodin,  Richmond;  Color  Sergeant,  W.  A.  Earhart,  Rad- 
ford; Color  Sergeant,  J.  L.  Barksdale,  Waynesboro;  Chaplain, 
Rev.  H.  M.  B.  Jones,  Portsmouth;  Assistant  Chaplain,  Rev. 
F.  J.  Brooke,  Jr.,  Wytheville. 

Texas  Division. 

The  Tom  Green  Camp  of  Sons  was  organized  at  Chris- 
toval,  Tex.,  under  the  supervision  of  T.  A.  Bledsoe,  State 
Commander,  with  the  following  officers: 

Commander,  Frank  C.  Van  Horn,  Sr.,  Christoval. 

First  Lieutenant  Commander,  L.  L.  Far,  San  Angelo. 

Second  Lieutenant  Commander,  James  G.  Wall,  Brady. 

Adjutant,  Dr.  B.  T.  Welch,  Christoval. 

Judge  Advocate,  C.  C.  Doty,  Eldorado. 

Surgeon,  Dr.  H.  K.  Hinde,  San  Angelo. 

Quartermaster,  A.  E.  Ballou,  Sterling  City. 

Chaplain,  Rev.  J.  C.  Young,  Eldorado. 

Treasurer,  Walker  Hale,  Christoval. 


THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  SOUTH  IN  WAR  TIMES. 

The  summer  months  have  passed,  and  many  of  the  Presi- 
dents and  Directors  who  have  been  compelled  to  suspend 
activities  have  gone  to  work  in  earnest,  trying  to  arrange  for 
the  final  distribution  of  Our  Book.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  we  had  2,954  (of  the  original  10,000).  We  certainly  ap- 
preciate the  efforts  of  the  sixteen  Divisions  (many  of  them 
‘‘Over  the* Top”  Divisions),  who  have  carried  away  this  year 
many  of  these  copies.  We  are  more  than  anxious  to  clear  our 
shelves  of  the  long-remaining  copies.  They  belong  to  a few 
delinquent  Divisions,  and  when  are  they  going  to  claim  them? 
Certainly  their  delegates  voted  to  do  so  at  the  St.  Louis  con- 
vention held  in  1921.  I really  think  the  publishers,  the 
Norman-Remington  Company,  should  charge  storage.  What 
do  you  think  about  it?  Our  books  close,  for  final  reports, 
November  1. 

Yours  still  surviving  in  the  work, 

Mrs.  Edwin  Robinson,  Chairman. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va. 


Only  Survivor  of  His  Company  Left. — J.  J.  Robertson, 
Adjutant  of  Tom  Green  Camp,  No.  72  U.  C.  V.,  of  Abilene, 
Tex.,  now  “eighty-one  and  a half  years  young,  hale  and 
hearty,”  entered  the  Confederate  service  at  the  call  of  Gover- 
nor Jackson,  of  Missouri,  enlisting  in  Company  C,  12th  Regi- 
ment, Missouri  Cavalry,  James  S.  Rains’s  Brigade,  under 
Sterling  Price,  and  served  throughout  the  war  in  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department.  He  says:  “Just  before  Kirby  Smith 
surrendered  at  Shreveport,  1 got  a short  leave  of  absence  and 
haven’t  reported  for  duty  yet.  I landed  in  Collins  County, 
Tex.,  and  have  been  here  ever  since.  I was  in  the  battles  of 
Bentonville,  Pea  Ridge,  Cane  Hill,  Pleasant  Hill,  and  many 
others;  was  on  that  memorable  raid  to  Lone  Jack  in  North 
Missouri.  I attended  the  first  Texas  State  reunion  at  Sher- 
man in  1881,  and  have  been  attending  pretty  regularly  all 
general  and  State  reunions  since;  am  the  only  one  of  my  com- 
pany living  that  I know  of.” 


THE  SECRET  OF  GOOD  HEALTH. 

One  of  the  most  active  of  Confederate  veterans  is  W.  W. 
Hunt,  of  Shreveport,  La.,  and  Sherrill,  Ark.,  who  can  now 
boast  of  some  eighty-nine  years.  Even  after  he  was  eighty, 
his  pastime  was  the  making  of  good  gardens  for  his  neighbors 
as  well  as  himself.  His  hobby  is  to  keep  young  despite  the 
encroaching  years;  says  others  may  have  the  honors  of  old 
age,  but  as  for  him  he  expects  to  stay  young  by  right  living 
and  right  thinking.  Though  eighty-nine  years  old  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  he  is  never  sick;  has  not  had  any  illness  for  fifty-nine 
years;  he  eats  in  moderation  of  anything  he  wants;  can  go 
to  bed  early  or  late  and  sleep  comes  quickly  as  to  a young 
child,  and  he  sleeps  till  dawn;  does  not  take  any  intoxicants 
and  has  not  used  tobacco  for  thirty  years. 

Of  his  war  service,  Comrade  Hunt  says:  “I  passed  through 
the  war  from  start  to  finish;  got  two  wounds  at  Gettysburg, 
in  the  right  hip  and  the  right  thigh;  lay  out  on  the  battle 
field  all  night;  was  taken  prisoner  and  remained  at  the  Gettys- 
burg general  hospital  for  two  months;  was  then  transferred  to 
the  Baltimore  hospital,  and  after  a month  there  I was  paroled; 
exchanged  after  four  months  and  went  back  to  my  command; 
on  the  23rd  of  July,  1864,  I was  wounded  in  the  right  side  and 
stayed  at  the  Petersburg  hospital  for  a month;  at  Hatcher’s 
Run,  some  seven  miles  below  Petersburg,  on  February  7, 
1865,  I was  wounded  in  the  right  arm  and  shoulder,  and  was 
at  home  on  furlough  when  General  Lee  surrendered.  Though 
I suffered  from  the  hardships  and  privations  of  war,  I came 
out  of  the  army  in  better  health  than  when  I entered  it. 
I still  go  to  all  the  Confederate  reunions,  and  am  on  the  staff 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  one 
of  my  official  duties  is  to  entertain  the  sponsors  and  maids 
of  honor.  I always  dance,  and  it  does  not  fatigue  me  either. 
The  Veteran  is  always  a welcome  visitor.” 


Youngest  Confederate. — A newspaper  notice  refers  to 
one  George  H.  Jacobs,  native  of  North  Carolina,  but  now 
living  in  Missouri,  as  being  the  youngest  Confederate  soldier 
on  record,  he  having  enlisted  at  the  age  of  nine  years  as  a 
drummer  boy  with  his  father  in  the  Camden  Grays.  He 
was  made  a regular  soldier  later,  and  both  father  and  son 
surrendered  with  General  Lee.  Jacobs  was  born  August  20, 
1854,  at  Nag’s  Head  (N.  C.),  where  his  father  kept  a hotel 
before  the  war;  he  died  in  November,  1908.  This  is  published 
with  the  idea  of  hearing  from  anyone  who  knew  of  young 
Jacobs  as  a Confederate  soldier. 


Coat  of  Arms  in  Colors. — A beautiful  example  of  this 
art  is  shown  in  the  Lee  coat  of  arms  which  was  presented  to 
the  Veteran  by  E.  Boyd  Martin,  of  Hagerstown,  Md.  This 
work  is  done  in  oil  in  colors,  and  a master’s  touch  is  shown  in 
this  dainty  handiwork.  Mr.  Martin  makes  a specialty  of 
such  work  and  will  reproduce  your  family  coat  of  arms  in 
this  attractive  form.  Write  him  for  prices,  etc.  Other  copies 
of  this  Lee  coat  of  arms  are  offered  at  a reasonable  price. 


Data  Wanted. — W.  H.  Wood,  229  Center  Street,  Alva, 
Okla.,  is  trying  to  write  the  inside  history  of  the  ups  and 
downs  of  President  Davis,  as  he  tried  to  administer  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Confederacy,  and  he  would  appreciate  hearing 
from  any  readers  of  the  Veteran  who  can  give  any  personal 
data  or  documentary  history  bearing  on  that  period  of  Mr. 
Davis’s  life.  What  he  especially  seeks  is  material  not  before 
published,  and  any  records  or  papers  loaned  to  him  for  this 
purpose  will  be  carefully  handled  and  returned,  if  desired. 
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HOW  GRANDDAD  FELT. 

(This  poem  was  written  by  J.  C.  Mc- 
Donald and  recited  by  his  little  daughter 
Elizabeth,  before  the  veterans  of  Mat 
Askeroft  Camp,  U.  C.  V.  of  Sulphur 
Springs,  Tex.  Her  “Granddad”  was  a 
well-loved  comrade  of  theirs). 

My  granddad  was  a soldier 
And  fought  with  General  Lee; 

My  granddad  was  a fighting  man, 

As  brave  as  he  could  be. 

He  used  to  sit  and  tell  me 
About  the  war  and  when 
He  cleaned  his  trusty  musket 
And  joined  the  other  men. 

How  Stonewall  Jackson  waved  his  sword 
By  valley,  hill,  and  dell, 

And  how  the  lusty  Southern  boys 
Set  up  the  rebel  yell. 

How,  when  the  Yankees  heard  that  yell, 
They  knew  that  death  was  near; 

For  Stonewall  and  his  Southern  lads 
Had  never  heard  of  fear. 

He  told  me  how  the  battles  raged, 

And  how  they  always  won, 

Until  they  ate  up  all  their  food 
And  wore  out  all  their  guns. 

He  told  me  how  old  Sherman  came 
With  sword  and  torch  and  lance; 

It  sounded  like  the  kaiser’s  work 
In  the  northern  part  of  France. 


And  when  my  granddad  told  me 
That  his  face  would  be  so  sad, 

And  he’d  get  riled  and  want  to  fight, 
He’d  get  so  cussed  mad. 

And  grandma  said,  when  war  was  done 
And  he  got  home  again, 

The  way  he  hated  Yankees 
Was  a dozen  kinds  of  sin. 

And  once  they  went  to  meeting 

And  the  preachet  preached  “ Repent,” 

And  called  for  folks  to  join  the  Church, 
Granddad  got  up  and  went. 

He  said  he  was  so  happy, 

He’d  just  begun  to  live; 

But  a shadow  crossed  my  grandad’s  face 
When  they  said  he  must  forgive. 

“I  can  forgive  the  Yankees, 

The  rank  and  file  as  well, 

But  I can’t  forgive  old  Sherman — 

He  ought  to  be  in  hell. 

But  the  preacher  was  a veteran — 

He’d  fought  old  Sherman,  too; 

And  he  quickly  cried:  “My  brother, 
You  won’t  have  that  to  do. 

“The  good  Lord  was  a watching 
When  Sherman  did  persist 

In  burning  down  our  Southern  homes — 
Just  leave  him  off  the  list.” 

My  granddad’s  gone  to  glory, 

Up  on  that  golden  shore, 

Where  sin  and  sorrow  never  come, 

And  war  should  rage  no  more. 


“Lest 

We 

Forget 


! 


These  cuts  show  both  sides  of  our 
Marker  for  Confederate  Graves.  It 
is  made  from  the  best  grade  of  iron, 
weighs  2.0  pounds,  measures  15x30 
inches,  painted  black  or  gray,  and 
approved  by  the  General  Organiza- 
tion, U.  D.  C. 


£9-  PRICE,  gLgO  EACH 
F.  O.  B.  ATTALLA 

ATTALLA  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO. 

Attalla,  Ala. 


Deafness 


From  All  C>u»e»,  Head  Noiacw  and  Other  Ear 
Troubles  Easily  and  Permanently  Relieved! 


Thousands  who  were 
formerly  deaf,  now 
hear  distinctly  every 
sound— even  whispers 
do  not  escape  them. 
Their  life  of  loneliness 
has  ended  and  all  is  now 
joy  and  sunshine.  The 
impaired  or  lacking  por- 
tions of  their  ear  drums 
have  been  reinforced  by 
simple  little  devices, 
scientifically  construct- 
ed for  that  special  pur- 
pose. 


Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 
often  called  ‘‘Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears” 

are  restoring  perfect  hearing  in  every  condition  of 
deafness  or  defective  hearing  from  causes  such  as 
Catarrhal  Deafness,  Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums, 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and  Hissing  Sounds, 
Perforated,  Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed  Drums, 
Discharge  from  Ears,  etc.  No 
matter  what  the  case  or  how  long  stand- 
ing it  is,  testimonials  received  show  mar- 
velous results.  Common -Sense  Drums 

strengthen  the  nerves  of  the  ears  and  con- 
centrate the  sound  waves  on  one  point  of 
the  natural  drums,  thus  success- 
fully restoring  perfect  hearing 
where  medical  skill  even  fails  V 
help.  They  are  made  of  a sof 
sensitized  material,  comfortahl 
and  safe  to  wear.  They  are  easi 
ly  adjusted  by  the  wearer  and 
out  of  sight  when  worn. 

What  has  done  so  much  for 
thousands  of  others  will  help  you. 

Don’t  delay.  Write  today  for 
our  FREE  168  page  Book  on  q' 

Deafness— giving  you  full  par-  * ^ 

ticulars.  Drum 

Wilson  Ear  Drum  Co.,  (Inc.)  in  Position 
669  Todd  Bldg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


But  if  old  Sherman’s  up  there, 
Upon  those  heights  sublime, 

I’ll  bet  they  keep  my  granddad 
In  the  guardhouse  half  the  time. 


Davis  Monument. — Post  cards  of 
the  monument  to  President  Davis  at 
Fairview,  Ky.,  may  be  procured  from 
Mrs.  Frank  Waller,  Jefferson  Davis 
Park,  Fairview,  Ky. 


Biggest  Business  in  World. 

The  Postal  Service,  the  biggest  busi- 
ness in  the  world,  the  one  government 
agency  that  is  nearly  self-supporting 
and  which  directly  serves  every  other 
business  in  this  country  and  without 
which  any  and  all  other  business  would 
be  paralyzed,  requires  appropriations 
totaling  $757,969,115. — National  Trib- 
une. 


There  are  1,748,000,000  persons  on 
the  old  earth  of  ours,  and  24,000,000  of 
them  own  automobiles,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  United 
States  has  one  for  every  six  persons. 
The  lowest  ratio  is  in  Afghanistan,  where 
there  is  one  machine  for  each  1,200,000. 
Now  you  know  where  to  go  if  you  would 
cross  the  street  safely. — National  Trib- 
une. 


Answer  These 


Is  it  advisable  for  educators  of  Sou tn?rir  Universities  to  resur- 
rect and  perpetuate  the  literature,  learnmk  and  culture  of  the 
South?  / % 

Do  you  think  several  others  in  your  community  might  be 
interested  in  seeing  tfte  accomplishment  of |&ch  a movement? 

We  would  like  youi^jnnion  of  this  movement  and  if  you  will 
write  us,  giving  your  name  and  address,  we  'wd  1 send  you  absolutely 
FREE  of  charge  and  without  obligation^? your  part,  a beautiful 
and  interesting  44  page  book  illustrating* what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  establishing  one  intern ationatfly  famed  writer  of  South- 
ern birth,  M 

We  want  you  to  have  this  book^We  know  you  will  enjoy  re- 
ceiving it  and  reading  it.  It  is  ounpleasure  to  give  it  to  you,  for  we 
are  interested  in  learning  your  answers  to  the  above  questions.  Write 
and  give  us  your  opinion  today,  a 

MARTIN  an<f  HOYT  COMPANY 
Dept.  108  : | Atlanta,  Georgia 


and  we  will  give 
you  a Book  Free 
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